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Corona weighs only 
6H pounds — does 
anything a "big ma- 
chine" will do — costs 
only S55 on easy 
payments or % 5 o 
cash 



Corona will help you 

write acceptable scenarios 



Tf your manuscripts are neatly typed on 
Corona they will receive far more favorable 
consideration than if hand-written. 

Nearly every well-known author, play- 
wright or scenario writer carries a Corona. 

Mail the coupon now and get our free 
booklet — read how other men and women are 
increasing their incomes with the help of this 
wonderful little typewriter. 



CoroNA 

The Personal Writing Machine 



Famous writers who 

use Corona: 

H. G. Wells, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Sinclair Lewis, 
Rex Beach, 

Franklin P. Adams (FPA) 
H. C. Witwer, 
George Patullo 
are among the many well- 
known writers who own 
Coronas. 
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Built by 

CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
129 Main Street Groton, N. Y. 




Mail 

this 

Coupon .' 

For Booklet 
No. 29, which 
tells how Corona 
has helped others 
to increase their out- 
put and income. Also 
details of our liberal easy- 
payment plan. Address Cor- 
ona Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Groton. N. Y. 
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will be, in our opinion, the best number we have issued. From cover to cover, 

it will be inspiring, helpful, educational. The many departments including, 

of course, "H. H. Van Loan's Own Corner" will be bigger, better and more 

interesting than ever before. Do not miss it 

The Photodramatist, published monthly in the I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, California, by Photodramatist Publishing Company, Inc. Copy- 
righted, 1922, by Photodramatist Publishing Company, Inc. Subscription 

price — $2.50 per year. Single copies 25 cents. Application for entry as 

second class mail matter pending. 



Legal Service Bureau 

U. S. Copyright Protection 



Students of the Palmer Course and Service are invited to 
avail themselves of the privileges and benefits of the newly 
instituted Legal Service Bureau. 

Complete copyright protection of scenario manuscripts, in- 
cluding fifty printed and bound copies of each copyrighted 
manuscript, is provided at a nominal annual membership fee. 
Information regarding membership in this bureau will be sent 
upon request to all past and present students of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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You can make money by writing stories, plays, novels, jokes, essays, 

letters, verse, greeting card sentiments, etc. 
It is not easy — but it is being done by many folks, and you can do it. 
The Editor Weekly will show you how — tell you what and how to write, and 

where to sell it. 
Jack London once said: "I may not tell one-hundredth part of what The 

Editor did for me, but I can say that it taught me how to solve the stamp 

and landlady problems." 
Mary Roberts Rinehart says: "The Editor helped to start me, cheered me 

when I was down, and led me in the straight path to literary success." 

For 27 years The Editor has been the friendly advisor of aspiring writers. 

The Editor gives the following in each weekly issue : 

— names of new magazines and their manuscript requirements, and news of photoplays, 
novel, essay, letter, title, short story, poetry, play and other literary prize competi- 
tions 

— news of changes in editorial requirements and other news of the week of interest to 
authors who have manuscripts to sell 



and on other interesting 
and selling 



— articles on the technique of fiction, play and photoplay writing 

and helpful aspects of literary work 
—autobiographical letters on the conception, genesis, development, writing 

of short stories, novels, plays and photoplays by well-known authors, 
—scores of brief, practical 'experience items,' by authors, telling of the writing and selling 

of their work, prices received, etc. 
—definite information regarding property rights, copyright, contracts for placing plays, etc. 
The editor will bring the atmosphere of literary accomplishment into your workroom, and 
put your feet squarely in the path to literary success. Today is the day to begin your 
subscription. 
The cost for this service is 15c a copy — $3.60 a year, every week. 



THE EDITOR MAGAZINE 
BOOK HILL, 
HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y. 



The publishers of The Editor also publish the Black 
Cat, a twice-monthly 'magazine of short stories, 
and one-act plays by authors who are trying to 
avoid the beaten tracks, — $0.15 a copy; $2.50 a year, 
and Yours Truly, a monthly magazine, of fascinat- 
ing letters and articles on letter-writing, $0.15 a 
copy; $1.50 a year. 
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"More Studio Secrets" 

What Happens to Your Story Following Its Approval 

by the Scenario Editor 

By Bradley King 

Of the Thos. H. Ince Scenario Staff 
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BRADLEY KING 



OME time ago I 
wrote an article 
for The Photo- 
dramatist about the 
original scenario — ■ 
from the time it was 
received at the Studio 
until the time it was 
marked by the editor 
to go "higher up" and 
have its purchase O. 
K'd. So many letters 
have come to me, ask- 
ing me to continue the journey of the 
scenario, that it has convinced me that 
the subject must be of interest to those 
on the outside. 

We left the story, remember, on the desk 
of "Mr. Bee," the producer. He reads it, 
and likes it, but before passing final judg- 
ment, usually submits it to one or two 
others — depending a great deal upon the 
amount of money involved. For not only 
the purchase price must be considered, but 
also the amount of capital entailed in the 
production. This preliminary skirmish re- 
sulting satisfactorily, the most interesting 
part, to the author, is gotten speedily over 
with, and the story is turned over to the 
continuity writer. 

We'll presume he has not read it before. 
If he doesn't like it, "can't see it," as the 



saying goes, the wise producer takes it from 
his hands and passes it on to another. For 
unless a story appeals to the one who is to 
adapt it, unless he can visualize it, it stands 
to reason that he won't get the best out 
of — not put his best into — it. The people 
are real — the situations natural. Of course r 
the story needs changing, building here and 
there, maybe a climax or beginning put in 
wholesale, but his grasp on the characters 
enables him to do this logically. If his 
ideas necessitate some radical change, he 
tells it to the producer, who, maybe, adds- 
a few of his own, and then with a general 
O. K., the writer hies himself to some soli- 
tary spot and gets busy. 

I have been asked very often how long 
it takes to write a continuity, and I always 
hesitate in answering. There are continui- 
ties — and continuities. Some companies 
like a script with no closeups written in, 
and only a general idea of titles, and some 
like them in regular "shooting form," so 
that the director can take the script and film 
the story directly from it. This last is the 
kind of script I learned to write — so it is the 
only one about which I am qualified to 
speak. And right here I will announce that 
it is no joke. One must know camera an- 
gles and lighting effects, and technical terms 
galore — and not just know them, but have 
studied and watched enough to use 
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them in the most artistic or dramatic way 
and to the best advantage. Don't think I 
mean that the director will necessarily fol- 
low everything that is written in the script 
— he brings his own interpretation to the 
story — but the more the writer can give 
the director, the more the director can give 
the production. And that is what everyone 
is working for — not for just individual 
glory, but to make the production as fine 
as possible. 

I've wandered away from the question 
of time required to write such a script — but 
again, it depends upon the length of the 
story, whether it is to be a "Special" fea- 
ture, or a program release. I've spent six 
weeks on some and three weeks on others, 
so we'll split the difference for the story in 
question now and say it was written in four. 
____^When finished the continuity is turned 
over to the director, together with the story, 
and let me tell you that if anyone in the 
world can tell you the good points you 
overlooked, the drama you missed, the 
comedy you failed to see — it is the director, 
and it is surprising how short a time it takes 
for him to see it in. After my first few ex- 
periences along this line, I conceived the 
bright idea of asking the director before- 
hand about certain changes, and getting 
his ideas — but that does not always work, 
for if the idea doesn't happen to be so good 
when it is worked out, . he won't claim 
it anyhow. I will say for the director, 
though, that a great many times he 
is right in his contentions. He has an 
angle that the writer has not — a more in- 
timate, truer one. He has a definite knowU 
ege of just what he can and cannot "get 
over," of how much the characters can 
really interpret, and usually he possesses 
more actual dramatic experience than a 
writer is able to get in his line of work. 

So, after some adjusting maybe, the 
script is ready for production. It used to 
be a great surprise to me how many people 
had to have a copy of the script — now I 
wonder that they do with so few. The di- 
rector, the assistant director, the casting di- 
rector, who must know the story intimately 
in order to choose those who will portray 
the parts — the property man, who dresses 



the sets — the architect who builds them — ■ 
the electrician who lights them — the camera 
man — and so it goes on down the line, not 
forgetting, of course, the Production Man- 
ager, who has nothing to do but allot stage 
space to all the companies, see that they 
keep from stepping on each other's toes, 
check the scenes that are taken each day — 
and keep the general peace. 

How long does production take? De- 
pends on many things. The director— the 
length of the story — the weather, particular- 
ly if a good bit of the story is out-of-door 
work. From four to six or seven weeks 
is the usual time necessary to make a pic- 
ture, unless it is of unusual length. 

When it is finished being "shot," it goes 
to the cutters, who have the nice job of 
making twenty odd reels of film into six 
or seven. Some job? It is, and the cut- 
ter has to bring to his work a keen sense 
of humor and of the dramatic as well as 
a real knowledge of "tempo." Those 
"higher up," as well as the director, usually 
"sit in," on this part of the production, 
and watch the story unfold from a tangled 
mass of disconnected scenes to a smoothly 
running picture. And then comes the titling 
— which is an art in itself, for many times 
the directed action of the story, or the cut- 
ting, makes the script titles impossible. 

And when the picture is finished — if it is 
to be a "Special" — it is usually given try- 
outs — that is, shown in different theatres 
and the effect on the audience studied. If 
the spectators fail to laugh at a supposedly 
funny point, if they giggle in a moment of 
drama — if they grow restless — it is noted 
and the "reason why" sought for and cor- 
rected. 

Now, perhaps, you understand why pro- 
ducers must be careful in selecting a story. 
A tremendous lot of money and time and 
effort go into its production, and the story 
must make the cost worth while. But I 
think the knowledge of all that is given to 
your story should be a spur to make you 
put into it the very best that you have, and 
maybe it will take away from the tedious- 
ness, re-writing. At any rate, I hope it 
will help. 
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How I Won the Ten Thousand 
Dollar Prize' 



By Winifred Kimball 



Winner of the Chicago Daily News $30,000 Scenario Contest 



THE suggestion that I might enter a 
scenario in the Chicago Daily News 
Contest, did not originate in my own 
mind ; instead, it came from the fertile brain 
of my dear sister. Most of the decisive steps 
which I have taken — those steps that have 
lead me from the beaten path of everyday 
life — have had her for their inspiration ; 
and to her confidence in me, to her persis- 
tent efforts in my behalf, is entirely due 
my present success. So it was only seem- 
ly that once again, it should be her eyes 
which re- 
marked the 
references 
made i n 
The Pho- 
to d r a ma- 
tist to the 
Chic ago 
Daily 
News Con- 
test. 
She want- 
ed me to 
send in an 
application 
at once. At 
that time 
I had sev- 
eral stories 
on hand. I 
usually 
have. And 
I was 
work ing 
on one — 
I usually 
am. So she 

urged that we make a try for the Chicago 
Contest. She was eager in her enthus- 
iasm. "Remember,'' she said, "that Mr. 
Read wrote you that your script held its 
place down to the last twenty-five in the 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Contest." 

But she couldn't get any enthusiasm out 
of me. I only saw the work of revision 
and the expense of retyping. In plain Eng- 
lish, I was "way down on my luck," and a 




MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL 
on the steps of her home in Apalachicola, Florida. The story of her success 
— of how she worked and studied for nearly four years, before selling her 
first photoplay, the one which has brought her both wealth and fame — 
should be an inspiration to every aspiring photodramatist. 



prize contest was all bread and no cake in 
my philosophy ! I said, "Nothing doing !" 
Fortunately, there is another happy fea- 
ture in the perfect intimacy which has 
grown up between us two. It is that we 
never both despair at the same time. So, 
in spite of me, Minnie — my sister, Mrs. 
Minnie Kimball Alexander — subscribed for 
the News. She asked for three applica- 
tions ; and she informed me that she was go- 
ing to enter three scripts, one historical, 
one a love story, and the story on which I 

was then 
at work — 
the one 
which aft- 
e r w a r ds 
won the 
prize. 

R i g h t 
then and 
there, I 
put m y 
foot down. 
I said I'd 
not do 
anyt h i ng 
so absol- 
utely con- 
ceited a s 
s u bm it 
three of 
my stories. 
So we ar- 
gued and 
argued 
over that. 
At length 
we com- 



promised the matter — she should enter her 
three ; but they should go in this manner. 
One was entered in my name, one in hers, 
and one in our cook's name. This pleased 
Lavinia and she said, "Now Honey, you 
just see if I don't bring you luck." She was 
quite right. It was the script that Minnie 
entered in her name which was the winner. 
This ends the first chapter of the story 
of my success — a recounting of which The 
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Photodramatist has requested. The inter- 
vening months passed, as all such teasing 
intervals must do, if you only give them 
time enough. The New Year came along; 
and February brought the taxes ! Ever 
since my father died and my sister was left 
a widow, I have hated February, because it 
grew to connote — Taxes ! And taxes are so 
persistent. They are like crying babies — 
they have got to be attended to ! So when 
February waxed old, and March was com- 
ing, I looked with half envious eyes at my 
married friends whose husbands paid all 
the bills and taxes. 

But along with the first of March, Mr. 
Johnson, Editor of the Times, our newspa- 
per, visited me. I remember it was about 
noon. And I said to Minnie, "There is 
Herbert — he is coming about some work 
that he wants me to do for the Times." 
But he didn't want to talk about my work. 
Instead he brought me the first telegram 
from Chicago. This telegram asked him to 
identify one Lavinia Henry, care of Wini- 
fred Kimball, possible winner in the News 
Contest, and to forward a picture of her at 
once. That was the first anyone knew of 
my entering the contest. As the Daily 
News requested, Mr. Johnson said nothing 
in his paper; but for myself, I felt that I 
was reasonably sure of one of the five hun- 
dred dollar awards. However, when the 
second telegram followed inside of a week, 
I perked up considerably; and my sister 
said, "You certainly have a place among 
the second ten." 

You see both telegrams asked for pic- 
tures. I have one peculiarity, which I ac- 
knowledge. I hate to be photographed; 
and it isn't such an illogical aversion, for 
pictures usually make me look a fright. So 
the only pictures I had on hand, were a few 
that had been taken fully fifteen years back, 
when I spent two years in Tokio with my 
father's friends, Hon. Col. A. E. Buck and 
Mrs. Buck, American Ambassadors to Jap- 
an. I had kept this picture because it flat- 
tered me. I sent one on; and they wired 
back instantly, "Send a recent picture, or 
have such picture taken at once — rush !" 

All of us wondered how those newspaper 
men found out that it was an old picture. 
Puzzled, but obedient, I took- my vanity 
in my hands and sacrificed it on the altar 
of my ambition. I went to the local photo- 
grapher, who dwelt in a building known lo- 
cally as the Tin-top. I let him photograph 
me; and I sent the ghastly result to Chi- 
cago. Another week passed. This last 



seven days was a time of torture; for I 
was left to my own devices; and knowing 
nothing, one hour my imagination sent my 
spirits rocketing, whiles with the setting 
sun down they tumbled. Tomorrow and 
tomorrow were just the same. When 
Friday, March 31st, arrived, I got up with 
a brave determination that I would not be- 
come unduly excited. Firm in this resolve, 
I went down town and dictated to my sten- 
ographer on "The Mustard Seed" — that is 
the new screen story I am inditing. After 
two hours with her, I returned, and calling 
the. boy to help me, I sought solace in the 
garden. I told the family that I was going 
to plant my nerves along with some acaly- 
phias. I was working so hard that I never 
heard our doctor's admonitions when he 
passed by. But I caught the remark of 
the banker, a Mr. Fannin. He said, "Miss 
Winifred, what are you digging after? 
Why, you scatter the earth like Roxey at 
her wildest." Roxey is my airedale, and 
buries bones in every flower bed. 

It was ten o'clock that night when Mr. 
Johnston brought Mr. Briggs and Mr. Jens 
Erickson, of the News, and presented them 
to me ; but it was not until Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock sharp that Mr. Erickson, 
Mr. Briggs and Mr. McAuley gave me the 
check for Ten Thousand Dollars! After 
that I had my prejudices slaughtered; for 
what could I do? These gentlemen had 
come all the way from Chicago to give me 
one of the greatest pleasures of my life ; and 
if they wanted photographs of me — those 
photos they should have. They were their 
due. But I assure you that the modern 
possibilities of photography appall me! 
Why, I took one of their creations, and I 
showed it to my blessed sister, and I asked, 
"Do I look like that ?" And she said, "No !" 

This is the story of my success; but it 
says nothing of the long months and years 
of hard work that have preceeded it. I 
took the Palmer Course when Mr. Freder- 
ick Palmer first opened that school. I 
found it then, and I still think it, by far the 
best. Through The Photodramatist I 
learned of this contest; and Mrs. Kate 
Corbaley now has my story, "The Prophet's 
Prayer-rug." I have come to the conclus- 
ion that it is only through the efforts of 
a reputable broker, that an "unknown" 
writer can reach the producer ; and, dwell- 
ing in this out-of-the-way place, I am glad 
to avail myself of the Palmer Sales Depart- 
ment. 

To those among your readers — if there 
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are any such — who think the writing of a 
screen story is a balmy, pleasant occupation, 
I would say that, on the contrary, it de- 
mands the ready service of more imagina- 
tion, more concentration, than the story-tell- 
er must use; for where the story-teller 
depends on his technique and a scene or 
two, the good photoplay must have a se- 
quence of as many dramatic scenes as a 
strong novel. Oh, no ! It is no easy task 
to create a good movie, but for one who is 
ready to work and has a picture-making 
faculty in his imagination, this work is 
most interesting. 

In writing for the screen, I have made 
two friends, whose confidence and criti- 
cism I value — Col. J. K. Gordon Magee and 
Mr. Bryan Irvine. These gentlemen are 
of the movie world ; and it gratifies me 
immensely that I can couple their names 
with my first great success. 

Now, while the air is rife with prejudicial 
attacks upon the silver screen, while the 
insect minds of many little people add their 
buzz to the general hum, I am happy to 



state that I have worked and studied among 
screen craftsmen for five years ; and such of 
them as I have known have been both kind 
and true. 

Many letters of congratulation have ar- 
rived; and it is remarkable that so many 
of them are from .other contestants — those 
who were less fortunate than I. These in 
time, I shall answer ; but permit me to say 
upon your pages that their generosity re- 
bukes me. I fear that such kindness would 
never have entered my head, if I had gone 
down in defeat. I am afraid I should 
have taken my disappointment to some se- 
cluded spot and withdrawn from the world. 
So I have learned from their magnanimity 
how to accept my next defeat. 

It is a great delight — this using of the 
pages of The Photo dramatist, to gossip 
about my success. Moreover, I feel that 
all of you will deal kindly with your latest 
"sub-deb" among screen writers. Yes ; 
you will be patient with me, even though 
your thoughts now accord with mine in the 
opinion that it is high time I should "Iris 
out!" 



"Write if You Must" 

By J. H. McEldowney 

"I'm thinking of writing a photoplay" 
Is an off-hand assertion made each day 
By many, and then ourselves betray 
By asking the question, "Does it pay?" 
Is it tokens of wealth they would secure? 
Is the jingle of coins the only lure? 
Is that motive worthy? Will it insure 
A picture that will for time endure? 



Perhaps, there's a better payment in mind. 
A recompense of another kind. 
Is it looking, searching, hoping to find 
The tie that man unto man will bind? 
Some way to convince mankind that the cares 
of each individual the whole world shares? 
That it's man's concern how his brother fares? 
That a harvest of wheat comes not from tares? 
That love in its coming brings its pains ? 
That to taste of joy one must share his gains? 
That to fetter the feet with dragging chain, 
And cripple the hands and clog the brains ; 
And stifle the yearnings of the soul, 
Make, "What coin will it bring?" the only goal. 
There is a reward when you've paid the toll. 
Fame, fortune or pittance may be the dole; 
Fine linen, loaves, fishes — maybe, a crust; 
A canopied couch — a bed in the dust. 

"No matter!" you say? Then write! For lust 
Is not driving your pen — the writing will live 
For you write 'cause you must. 



The Screen Drama League 

An Organization to Combat the Censorship Evil 



A small dog attracts more attention than 
a large dog — because it makes more noise. 
When a Terrier snaps at the heels of a Saint 
Bernard, the bigger animal generally, in a 
good-natured way, ignores it. When, how- 
ever the Terrier — encouraged by the apparent 
indifference of the Saint Bernard, — reaches the 
conclusion that the oth- 
er really fears him and 
ventures to sink his 
teeth into the Bernard's 
flank, something gen- 
erally happens to the 
Terrier — and happens 
suddenly. 

The average so-called 
"reformer," advocating 
censorship, greatly re- 
sembles a Terrier. Be- 
cause worthwhile men 
and women generally 
have other real work to 
do in this world, and 
can spend little time in 
giving him attention, 
he gradually becomes 
obsessed with the be- 
lief that he is really im- 
portant — that his argu- 
ments are un answera- 
ble, that he is a verita- 
ble "voice in the wil- 
derness," and before 
long, he follows up his 
snarling by attempting, 
figuratively, to "bite" 
his opponents. It is 
then that the "Saint 
Bernards" lake action. 

Recently, in Kentucky, 
the "reformers" at- 
tempted to "jam" a cen- 
sorship bill through the 
state legislature. Ken- 
tucky chances to be the 
native state of David. 
Wark Griffith, one of 
the greatest directors 
the world has ever 
known. Leaving im- 
portant work, Griffith 
hastened to the state 
capitol. He went be- 
fore the legislators, and 
he told them, in a 
straightforward, m a s - 
terly way, what censor^ 
ship really is — and what 
it leads to. For the 
benefit of members of 
the Screen Drama Lea- 
gue, we are reprinting 
his address, and advise 
every reader to clip it, take it to the editor of 
his home newspaper and urge that it be given 
publicity: 

"The right to express freely any thought 
upon any subject is the very bulwark, bone, 
10 



Our Creed 

1. To free screen drama from 
the burdens of minority censor- 
ship, political exploitation and the 
emasculating influence of organ- 
ized propaganda. 

2. To assure to the photodra- 
matist the same freedom of ex- 
pression accorded to authors, ar- 
tists and other creative workers. 

3. To secure for the photodra- 
matist the right to submit his 
work to the public unmutilated, 
thereby assuring him a review by 
the majority, subject only to 
proper police regidations. 

4. To support and encourage 
makers of clean and worthy pic- 
tures, and to discourage the man- 
ufacturers of unworthy pictures by 
refusing patronage to them. 

5. To encourage school, social 
and parental supervision of chil- 
dren's film entertainment by select- 
ing for them those pictures which 
are most suitable, thereby permit- 
ting the adult to enjoy the same 
measure of realism on the screen 
as has always been found in liter- 
ature and on the speaking stage, 
and permitting the screening of 
dramatic masterpieces without un- 
warranted expurgation of vital 
scenes. 

6. To use voice, pen, vote and 
personal influence, so far as is pos- 
sible, in resisting not only class 
legislation against the screen but 
also any legislation and propa- 
ganda seeking to impose upon any 
creative art or medium of expres- 
sion — press, pulpit or public ros- 
trum—censorship or hampering re- 
strictions desired only by a minor- 
ity. 

7. To study and support the 
best in screen dramia and to foster, 
in every possible way the de- 
velopment and elevation of the 
motion picture art. 



and sinew of the rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution," said Mr. Griffith. "The right 
to speak freely, to be answerable for our ut- 
terances to the law for whatever we may say, 
is a part of the idea of our American Gov- 
ernment: 

"Censorship is an institution of autocracy. 
Censorship has been 
since the beginning of 
time, the chief instru- 
ment used by autocrats, 
kings and rulers. If an 
•autocrat in any form 
of government has the 
power of censoring 
forms of expression, he 
can rest assured that 
no one can dispute his 
iautocratic -governing 
power. 

"This same censor- 
ious group that are 
working for censorship 
of motion pictures are 
brothers to censors of 
the past. It was these 
censors of the past who 
threatened Gutenberg, 
the inventor of the first 
printing- press. It was 
these censors who be- 
lieved that the printing 
press was an instru- 
ment of the devil. These 
censors came very near 
burning him at the 
stake. 

"Had censors been 
waiting behind the back 
of Shakespeare when 
he was writing his 
plays, it is absurd to be- 
lieve that he could have 
written those immortal 
works of art. Censors 
would have made im- 
possible the printing of 
the Bible. 

"Who is there to 
whom you are willing 
to give the power to 
say what you your- 
selves shall or shall 
not see upon the stage; 
shall or shall not read 
in the printed pages; 
shall or shall not see in 
the motion picture? 
The motion picture is 
a form of speech, just 
as potent as writing or 
a spoken word. Why 
should it be censored 
any more than the stage or a printed work? Can 
any man think of any other •human being to 
whom he is willing to trust this mighty office? 
"Even if we admit that there are bad pictures, 
(Continued on Page 36) 



Common Faults in Continuity Writing 

Synopsis, Being Basis for Completed Script, Should 

Follow Rules of Screen Technique 

By Frances Harmer 



MANY who live far from picture 
centers do not realize that contin- 
uity itself — the articulation of the 
story into scenes and "shots" — can never be 
finally done away from the studio. They 
do not know that consultation with the 
director ; inspirations 
behind the camera ; 
discoveries that an ef- 
fective scene has been 
used in a recent pic- 
ture and can not so 
soon be repeated— that 
a dozen such incidents 
and needs make it es- 
sential that the re- 
creation of the story 
behind the camera 
must be a fluid and 
immediate thing and 
can not arrive by 
mail, cut and dried. 

(This does not 
mean for a moment 
that the ability to do 
all this work may not 
be conveyed by mail ! ) 

In consequence of 
this misunderstand- 
ing', many continui- 
ties arrive from all 
parts of the States — 
almost, in fact, from 
all parts of the world ; 
and it is about some 
of the more common 
errors of these, as 
well as those written 
very much nearer 
home, that I wish to 
speak. 

Too few writers, 
whose laurels are yet 
to be won, are able to 
visualize — to look at 
a blank wall and see 

thereon the figures of their characters in 
Moving Action. 

While titles are necessary to express, to 
elucidate, to psychologize moods, they play 
a 'small part in the development of the story. 
The ideally perfect screen story — which I 
never saw — should be told without them. 




"Writers away from the studios 
cannot hope to construct successful 
continuities," says Miss Harmer, 
noted screen dramatist and Literary 
Assistant to Wm. C. De Mille. 
"However," she adds, "the prin- 
ciples underlying continuity and 
synopsis are the same, and every 
photoplaywright must understand 
and observe them." 



This inability to see the action performed 
by acts results in such continuity items as 
the following: 

1. "Then he tells her that while his 
father was a poor man, he was also honest." 

2. "She regrets her action deeply and 

feels that she can 
never do enough to 
show her sorrow." 

3. "Knowing that 
she has not a moment 
to lose, Elsie dashes 
upstairs, snatches at 
her coat and hat, and 
flies out of the house." 
The foregoing, of 
course, are ludicrous 
errors. They are al- 
most the equivalent 
of the non-grammati- 
cal phrase, "I have 
saw" — but they are 
more frequent than 
"I have saw." 

To come to more 
frequent and serious 
faults, it must be ad- 
mitted that many of 
them are incidental 
to the story itself, 
and I will itemize 
these as they occur to 
me : 

First of all, let us 
in preparing a screen 
story for continuity, 
avoid time lapses as 
far as may be possi- 
ble. The story that 
covers years is rarely 
the best story for the 
screen. The main ex- 
ception to this rule — 
all rules have excep- 
tions — lies in such 
stories as "The Lost 
Romance," "What Every Woman Knows," 
etc., in which time alone can bring about 
structural changes in characters and char- 
acter relationships. But usually it will be 
found that the best screen stories, as the 
majority of the best plays, agree, more or 
less in the acceptance of the Greek unities 
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—time, place and action. 

Another very common continuity fault 
is a too minute articulation — a too careful 
"planting" — a too meticulous attention to 
detail. 

As Mr. William DeMille once said, 
"When I see a man in a boat in the middle 
of the stream, I know he got into the boat ; 
I do not have to see him approach the boat 
on the river bank, push it off and jump 
into it, to convince me that he actually did 
get in it, and that is enough." This has 
always seemed to me a very clear illustra- 
tion of what I wish to say. 

Reading the other day an excellent con- 
tinuity by a writer who has gone from suc- 
cess to success, I noticed how far we had 
gone from this kind of articulation. In 
this play a man has to leave one house for 
another. We see him 

a. Assuming his outdoor garments ; 

b. Descending the stairs ; 

c. Leaving the house; 

d. Entering the automobile; 

e. The automobile going through the 

streets ; 

f . Leaving the automobile ; 

g. Ascending the steps of the other 
house ; 

h. Being admitted; 

i. Ascending the stairs ; 

j. Entering the sick-room of the friend 
he is to visit. 

Now it can be seen that one subtitle, 
such as, "The sick man is as yet unaware 
that his real friend is rushing to his side," 
would cover all these shots. 

This brings me, then, to one golden rule 
for continuity-writing: Do a grtat deal of 
the cutting in your writing. 

In planning your story for continuity 
it seems better to leap from high light to 
high light. 

Now, against all the foregoing must be 
set, however, the need of Proper Shading. 
Big moments must be lead up to gradually, 
but you do not lead to any big moment by 
a series of dull and uninteresting detail 
such as I have outlined above. 

It is very difficult to write about errors 
in continuity without realizing that these 
errors were really made in the synopsis. 
And it is to writers of synopses that I 
should like to address the following sug- 
gestions : 

Realize that the story to be told in dumb 
show must deal with elemental situations 
—with elemental passions (granted this 
base of strength, a coming picture, "Bought 
And Paid For," will show with what deli- 



cate subtlety they can finally be delineated 
on the screen). The story for the screen 
must be impelled by the momentum of a 
tremendous force. Underneath even com- 
edy there* must be an emotion of some 
strength ; otherwise, the picture sends the 
audience away with the feeling that it has 
eaten a chocolate meringue. 

Now, the great situations arising from 
elemental passions are not many in number, 
and the writer should study these much as 
a chess-player studies the pieces, trying to 
see what new moods fresh combinations can 
achieve. 

I should be inclined to say, myself, that 
the average rejected script is rejected more 
for lack of strength than for lack of skill. 
What is written about is not important 
enough. I repeat the word "important." 
When a story is brought to Mr. William 
De Mille. his first question is, almost al- 
ways, "What is at stake?" 

Now while in life the mortgage is serious 
enough, it has been so much exploited on 
the screen as to have lost value. If it is 
a mere question of a man keeping or losing 
money, jewels, treasure of any kind, that 
is not really important enough because it 
is not elemental. In life it matters very 
much if one has money or not. But in tell- 
ing a story dependent on money for its 
value on the screen we give only a sense of 
something at once hard and hollow, because 
emotion is not there. 

The next element of value, so frequently 
omitted from the scripts I read, is the ele- 
ment of character. So many writers send 
in quite ingenious plots, with puppets mov- 
ing about in them. 

The power to characterize is of the ut- 
most value in writing a story for the 
screen. You must have your people sym- 
pathetic. If something is to be gained by 
a hero or heroine, the audience must like 
that hero or heroine well enough to be in- 
terested in seeing the prize go to the 
right winner. 

Not so frequently absent, though not 
present as often as it should be, is the ele- 
ment of justice. Your story should satisfy 
the audience that the thing "has come out 
right." Don't shower good things upon 
your hero and heroine unless they deserve 
to have things so showered, and even 
then if possible let them earn and win 
them. 

I have read stories in which the diffi- 
culties surrounding hero and heroine were 
overcome by the single expedient of a leg- 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Third Dimension" 

Proper Characterization Essential to Writing 

of Successful Photoplays 

By Jessie Maude Wybro 



EVERYONE who attempts to create is 
a Columbus, adventuring upon un- 
charted seas, filling sail with winds of 
fancy and guilding by the stars of his aspi- 
ration. Some are looking for a short route to 
an India of wealth and fame. Of these 
999,999 out of every 
million perish in the 
attempt, and the un- 
known waters admit 
not even of the mark- 
ing of their resting- 
place. But the true 
Columbus cries "Sail ... -■-■' 

on! And on !" — ,.,_-- 

through darkness and 
discouragem e n t — 
through the mutiny 
of reason and self- 
advantage — through 
that black time, even, 
when the winds of 
fancy die and the 
stars of aspiration 
grow dim. For such, 
a New World waits. 
It may not be the 
world of which he 
has dreamed; it may 
be better — it may be 
worse. But it is a 
world which he him- 
self has won, and by 
so much he has en- 
riched humanity and 
is entitled to take his 
place with the creat- 
ors. Drama is the 
most vital of all the 
arts. "Vital" means, 
"that which pertains 
to life." Drama must, 
above all else, give 
the semblance of life: 
not of a single mo- 
ment, such as may be caught by painting, 
or sculpture, or music, but life itself, — ■ 
people, who live and move and have be- 
ing, who act, and bring upon themselves 
the results of those actions. 

Between the spoken drama and the silent 
a great gulf is fixed. Yet, widely sep- 



Primarily a writer of stage plays 
— among them one which recently 
won the Drama League prize, the 
highest honor accorded to any 
dramatist in America — Miss Wybro 
has lately turned her attention to 
the motion pictures. Her original 
photoplay, "The Celebrated Mrs. 
Sanderson," is now in process of 
production at the Ince studios'. 



arated as they are, they still have certain 
fundamental principles in common, and 
the one who creates in either field must 
use these principles, either consciously or 
unconsciously. Much art, — perhaps the 
best art — is unconscious. That is, the artist 
has acquired such 
perfect mastery of 
his tools and mater- 
ials that he can aban- 
, don himself to the 

, breeze of fancy, con- 

scious only that he 
is being carried on. 
The outcome of such 
a moment is as inevit- 
able as the pointing 
of the magnetic 
needle to the north, — 
inevitably a vital cre- 
ation. But such a 
moment is possible 
only after long striv- 
ing. The mastery of 
tools and materials 
must first be acquir- 
ed. Without this 
he might as well at- 
tempt to sail the 
Atlantic in a peanut- 
shell. And it is here 
■ — and here only — 
that the experience 
of others may profit 
the beginner. His 
fancy — his i n s p i r- 
ation — must come 
from the depths of 
his self-hood. But 
the rudiments of his 
art he can acquire 
from others, — know- 
ledge of how to use 
his compass, when to 
reef his sails and 
when to fling them to the breeze, and when 
to bend to the steady oar-stroke that alone 
can carry him through certain crises. In 
fact, he who is most skillful in availing 
himself of the experience of others is he 
who, other things being equal, is best started 
on the way to success. 
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The essence of all drama, whether it be 
bodied in the spoken word or flashed as 
pictures upon the screen is conflict, — the 
struggle of will against will, or will against 
circumstances. Conflict is made concrete, — 
that is reduced from general principle to 
definite circumstance — by means of plot. 
Plot, stripped to its 1 nakedness, is merely 
what happens and the result of its happen- 
ing. These happenings constitute the ac- 
tion of the play, which must be carried on 
by means of persons. The creation of plot, 
therefore, is in its process a series of cre- 
ated images passing through the brain of 
the creator and conceived as saying or do- 
ing certain things. 

When I turned my attention upon this 
process in the effort to discover something 
that might be helpful to others, it was as 
though I dived down into the particular 
cauldron of my brain where plots are 
brewed and groped about to find what I 
wanted. And when I came up with a 
mathematical phrase in my hands, I gave 
a gasp of horror. Mathematics have been 
my particular abhorrence ever since the 
days when quadratic equations cost me bit- 
ter tears. But the phrase continued to 
stare me brazenly in the face. The Third 
Dimension suggests a most vital phase of 
the constructive principle. 

As I looked back over my experience, I 
saw that at first these mental images had 
passed through my brain as flat figures, 
moving over a flat surface, whom I jerked 
hither and thither. That is, the figures had 
length and breadth — but not thickness! 
And then had come the time when I could 
see behind them — around them. They had 
acquired a third dimension! 

A figure that has bulk cannot be station- 
ed upon a background and moved by the 
jerk of a string. It must have space in 
which to move about. This space, in the 
case of the created image, is provided by 
impulses and motives arising out of the 
character itself, in the first place; in the 
second, by the antecedent causes of those 
impulses and characteristics. That is, why 
does the character do what he does do? 
It must not be an arbitrary action at the 
will of the creator. The circumstances 
that arise may be arbitrary. The creator 
has the power to postulate that this or that 
thing occurs. But this is as far as he may 
go. The reaction of the character to this 
happening lies in the character itself. He 
must respond according to the laws of his 
being. He rises in resistance, or gasps in 
defeat, according to his innate power. And 



the more perfectly he is created in the sem- 
blance of life, the more entirely he takes 
matters into his own hands. He may bid 
defiance to the will of his creator, and go 
his own sweet way. And that way is the 
right way! I have often had some such 
experience as this : I say, "Now Mary falls 
to her knees and weeps," only to have Mary 
turn upon me with a stony stare and say 
"But I shall do nothing of the sort! I 
shall remain perfectly calm. I shall even 
turn an epigram !" And calmness and epi- 
gram it must be, or Mary dissolves into a 
hodge-podge of nothingness out of which 
I must recreate her a different person, or 
let her perish altogether and with infinite 
pains fashion a Jane or a Dorothy to take 
her place. That is, Mary has definite sub- 
stance of her own, — she is a human being, 
with the something around her and behind 
her that causes her to move in given di- 
rections and in given ways. 

What is this something? If Mary does 
as she does in response to the laws of her 
being, what are those laws? What is the 
antecedent reason for that characteristic in 
Mary that makes her turn an epigram 
when other women would dissolve in tears? 
Is it from the long combat with antagon- 
isms in her own environment? Is it the 
heritage from a crusty, sharp-witted father ? 
Is it the legacy of a tempermental or super- 
ficial mother? Is it some unguessed self- 
hood, long repressed, that arises suddenly 
in a crisis and takes expression in an un- 
guessed way? In Sarah Padden's "The 
Clod," one of the strongest one-act plays 
that has ever been produced upon the 
American stage, it is the sudden flaring 
out of resistance in the drudge that had 
endured, and endured, and endured until 
she seemed to be incapable of resistance, 
that precipitates the crisis of the play and 
brings the solution. 

Clemence Dane's "A Bill of Divorce- 
ment" is one of the few really vital plays 
of the current theatrical season. In spite 
of the fact that it deals with a phase of 
the recent war, and that it postulates a time 
some fifteen years in the future, — either of 
which is sufficient to kill an ordinary play, 
— it is one of the outstanding successes in 
a season whose way is heaped high with 
the bones of the dead. In this play the 
treatment of antecedent causes is most sig- 
nificent : A taint in the blood has made 
insanity the result of shell-shock in the 
father, and accounts for a certain nervous 
irritability fn the daughter. Here the re- 
(Contimied on Page 36) 



"Writing by Ear" 

Photoplay wright, Like Pianist, Must be Trained 
to Succeed as Professional 

By George Wallace Sayre 



THE other evening was Ladies' Night 
at my Club and one of the items was 
a piano selection by a young man. 
He played a well known classic with what 
appeared to me to be wonderful expression 
and with what I thought to be technique. 
Upon discussing the 
young man after- 
wards, with a friend 
of mine who happened 
to be a music critic, 
I was astounded at 
his statement that this 
young man not only 
had never studied but 
also never had a mu- 
sic lesson in his life. 
My friend considered 
it a very rare gift but 
I considered it the 
abuse of a rare gift, 
for instead of master- 
ing the technic of mu- 
sic generally, thereby 
making himself a true 
interpreter of the 
great Masters, and 
perhaps a Master 
himself, he had al- 
lowed this gift to 
stagnate and himself 
really to debase his 
undoubted ability by 
apathy and neglect. 

To look at that man 
so careless and un- 
concerned positively 
hurt. I have always 
pitied waste of any 
kind, even material 
waste, but to see a 
gift that is positively 
divine lie unheeded 
and unappreciated by 
its possessor struck 
me as the next thing 
to a crime. 

Perhaps you know of someone in your ac- 
quaintance who can produce some of our 
finest classics upon the piano, who never 
studied to perform this repetition but rath- 
er doing it naturally, with a sort of divine 
instinct that needed only a touch of the 




Training is essential, accordin; 
to George Wallace Sayre, who ad- 
vises, from his varied experience as 
a studio writer, that the experi- 
enced and inexperienced screen 
dramatist alike must have a firm 
foundation of technique, on which 
to base the acceptable photoplay. 
Without this, no "story" can achieve 
success. 



hands upon the keys to bring out and per- 
form blindly and innocently this work of 
an intelligent art. But put this same per- 
son before an audience of Music Critics. 
How far do you think his art would go in 
their minds? He lacks the most essential 
thing of the strong- 
hold upon which the 
arts are builded, and 
that is technic. 

On the other hand, 
one might have a fine 
voice and be able to 
render an operatic se- 
lection fluently, but 
place him before a 
Master of Voice Cul- 
ture and note the 
latter's criticism. 

I often wonder if 
the embryo writers 
realize what a vital 
connection this has 
with each and every 
one, for if he would 
b u t stop to think 
a moment and realize 
that his scenario is 
going before the Mas- 
ters of the Moving 
Picture Industry, he 
could easily see why 
his effort was turned 
down, just as much as 
Hammerstein would 
turn down an untrain- 
ed voice to sing in an 
opera. The Masters in 
any art are looking for 
those things which 
are not only inspira- 
tional but of construc- 
tive value as well. 

Practicability is un- 
sentimental and un- 
technically correct as 



imaginative ; technic- 
ality is an art itself that can be acquired by 
study. Culivate the sense of a well-knit plot, 
of effective situation, and of the interplay of 
character and action. But on the other hand, 
cultivate the idea of the proper structure. 
The most comprehensive element of ef- 
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fectiveness is proper structure. A story 
that does not hang well together, a work 
that means a mere scattered episode which 
has no palpable thread, no climaxes and no 
conclusions, is not likely to be read through. 
It arouses no deep interest, intellectually or 
emotionally, and leaves no definite stamp on 
the memory of the reader. The factors 
which it lacks are those that give unity 
of structure. 

From this point of view, the problem of 
the photodramatist is to make as close-knit 
and thoroughly organized a plot as pos- 
sible without violating natural probability 
in appearance or reality. 

The critical apprehension of structure 
is one of the greatest powers to be acquired 
by the embryo photodramatist. 

An author might have a wonderful per- 
sonality which predominates his characters, 
the background of which is his artistry, 
coupled with the observations and media- 
tions which he has practiced throughout his 
life, and yet he wonders how he can put all 
this personality, this artistry in the cold 
facts of a scenario. He can do this in only- 
one way and that is by the proper technic- 
al treatment and application of his material. 

The trained screen writer does not treat 
his story as beads on a string, running 
along and along, but rather as stones in a 
great building, placing block upon block 
and setting each one snugly into its place. 
If a certain block or situation does not fit, 
he knows how to discriminate, or in other 
words, how to build up his many situ- 
ations to make a strong story that will 
not topple over at a gust from the critics. 

Suppose you had acquired the many in- 
tricate parts that comprise an automobile, 
but did not know the proper structure, or 
the method of putting together these parts, 
do you think that you could build a machine 
that would be mechanically correct, and fur- 
thermore, one that you would dare trust up- 
on the highway? No! You would not 
trust your own knowledge but would ac- 
quire the services of a mechanic that knew 
his business and have him build up from 
the parts an automobile that you would be 
sure of. 

Every author has these parts that com- 
prise a good story in his mind. Animate 
these parts of his brain-child in an improper 
structural manner, and naturally his story 
will not run past the studio reader ; but, 
rather, will hit fully upon that solid wall 
and crumple, again to be returned to the 
originator as the same fascicule he had once 
started with. 



The thing that is most commonly lack- 
ing in the work of a striving author is a 
sustained plot, worked out with close re- 
gard to cause and effect. Still more char- 
acteristically, it lacks the study of charac- 
ter and the intellectual analysis of such 
varied problems as occupy life today. 

I have been forced to the conclusion that 
many people, both men and women, are 
afraid to confess, even to themselves, that 
they have any gift for writing. They in 
their sub-conscious mind glimpse the diffi- 
culties ahead and are afraid that in order 
to develop this gift, hard work and per- 
haps some vital change in their own men- 
tality must necessarily result. They are 
afraid and so shirk a serious responsibility. 
A man has no right to hold back anything 
that will tend to make this world more 
cheerful or a better place in which to live. 

The days of Lincoln are past. Very few 
of us now find it incumbent upon us to 
carry the handicap in the race for knowl- 
edge that Lincoln carried. Opportunity is 
knocking at our doors. It is our own fault 
if we fail to take advantage of it. The 
extra toil incurred in studying technique 
is not work, but recreation, and recreation 
in its highest and purest form. To create 
puts you on a level with the Gods of Olym- 
pus, but you must create worthy things. 
Who is there of any worth at all who does 
not aspire to give the world some message 
of good will, and to justify his existence? 
If we do nothing to leave the world better 
than we found it, we have no justification 
for living. To accomplish something, and 
something worth while, is a glorious 
achievement. But to do this means work 
and study. This work and this study 
should be rightly directed by experts in 
the art in which we are anxious to succeed. 

The proper technic together with the end- 
less variety of human life supplies an equal- 
ly endless variety of themes for the Photo- 
dramatists, and the very nature of the theme 
will properly lead to emphasis now on the 
external, now on the internal, now on the 
ordinary, now on the extraordinary, with 
appropriate variation to the technical 
methods employed. But with all this varia- 
tion the demand of our audiences, I am 
sure, holds for truth to the permanent and 
essential traits of human nature and human 
life, and for vitality and interest in the 
presentation of this truth. 

So to sum up and make a grand total of 
what an embryo photodramatist's needs are : 
viz. a study of life about him broadly and 
(Continued on Page 38) 



First Stories 

Common Errors Which Inexperienced Photoplay 
Writers Must Learn to Avoid 

By Adele Buffington 



IT is probably the easiest task of all for 
a studio reader to select "first efforts" 
from the dozens of scripts which he 
reads daily. The inexperienced writer, in 
attempting his first screen vehicle, usually 
chooses exactly the same series of mistakes 
with which to clog 
up his "brain child" 
as his numerous 
brothers and sisters. 

The average "be- 
ginner" seems either 
to forget or to fail to 
realize that the great- 
est demand of the 
screen is dramatic ac- 
tion. Pages and 
pages are devoted to 
mere words, some- 
times describing the 
beautiful colors in 
Mary's dress, or the 
disturbing thoughts 
running through her 
mind, or the melodi- 
ous tone of Jim's 
whistling. Imagine 
what it would mean 
to "register" color, 
thought, and tone up- 
on the screen ! 

Some writers lose 
themselves entirely in 
their desire to create 
a good narrative style. 
It is all very well to 
develop an interest- 
ing narrative style of 
writing one's stories, 
■ but there is such a 
thing as "over doing" 
it. Furthermore unless 
accompanied by 
a good dramatic plot, 
narrative is worthless 
as screen material. 

Another great weakness in the usual 
"first effort" is characterization. The 
author seems to create merely "types," 
rather than the real, human, lifelike char- 
acters. And the implausible things which 
they cause these poor characters to do 
are most astonishing. For example, 




there is the case of the murderer who 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
He was sent to the "pen" and given a suit 
of stripes. He found his bed was shy the 
usual pillow, and so the warden, who was 
also the hero, gave him back his suit of 
clothes upon which to 
rest his weary ( ?) 
head. Yes, he es- 
caped that night, 
wearing not the 
stripes, but his own 
suit of civilian 
clothes. (This was 
not a comedy — it was 
meant to be serious 
drama.) As a war- 
den, I might say, the 
hero was a good 
nursemaid, and I be- 
lieve the audience 
would agree with me. 
There is no better 
way to test the situa- 
tions of a photoplay 
story than by deter- 
mining whether they 
might naturally occur 
in real life. 

The inexperienced 
writer should strive 
to create human char- 
acterization, and to 
make his imaginary 
children do the things 
which they would do 
if they were living 
human beings. If he 
draws his heroine as 
a sweet, lovable, self- 
sacrificing .character, 
he must not later 
show her planning to 
commit murder for 
that would be contra- 
ry to her established 
nature. Untruthful characterization should 
be very closely guarded against as it is a 
very common error in the work of the aver- 
age beginner. 

Another very common fault is the em- 
ployment of incidents in which the charac- 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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As a former member of the Thos. 
H. Ince and the Wm. Fox staffs, 
Miss Buffington — who achieved her 
success by means of several power- 
ful, original screen dramas — has 
passed upon thousands of "first 
stories." Her views, therefore, are 
certain to be practical, and of value 
to aspiring photodramatists. 
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"Leadership" 

A CAREFUL analysis of history will re- 
veal the fact that it is largely a record 
of the achievements and progress of the 
human race — under leadership. Minus able 
leaders, mankind, as a mass 1 , seems unable to 
accomplish anything worthwhile. The great 
nations, the great religions, the great indus- 
trial projects — all are a result of efficient di- 
rection by some master organizer and leader. 
The Israelites had their Moses to lead them 
out of slavery into the Promised Land; the 
Greeks, their Alexander the Great; the Ro- 
mans, Julius Caesar; the French, Napoleon; 
America had her George Washington and her 
Lincoln. Without men such as these, our 
civilization today would be a sorry thing in- 
deed. 

Conditions in the motion picture industry up 
to recently resembled greatly those faced by 
the Allies prior to the day on which Marshal 
Foch assumed command of the armies that 
were battling the Hun invasion. Several fac- 
tions, most of them sincere and honest in 
their efforts, to be sure, and striving toward 
the same end, were getting nowhere because 
of confusion in the ranks and woeful duplica- 
tion of expense and effort. The picture in- 
dustry needed a leader just as did the allied 
troops; and just as the cause of freedom was 
given new impetus and fresh confidence by 
the appointment of General Foch, so has the 
appointment of Will H. Hays, it appears, 
brought harmony and confidence to the world 
of motion pictures. 

Although Mr. Hays has been "in the sad- 
dle" but a few weeks, the results are already 
noticeable. Petty animosities are being sub- 
dued; bickering between minor factious is 
abating; the big men of the industry arc 
loosening the purse strings; and with the in- 
vestment of additional capital, production for 
the ensuing twelve months bids fair to sur- 
pass that of any previous period. 

Not only is there greater activity in pro- 
duction, but also the entire spirit of the in- 
dustry seems to have changed. Artistic stan- 
dards are being elevated. The cheap "hokum" 
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is being passed up in favor of productions 
possessing greater moral and spiritual values. 
We do not doubt but that the presence of Mr. 
Hays is largely responsible for this new trend 
of affairs. 

To assume leadership of this vast industry — 
aii industry peculiar in that it is dependant up- 
on an art — no one could have been found more 
fitted than Will H. Hays. An organizer of 
rare ability, a man "big" in every sense of the 
word; a man of whom it has been said, "He 
hates liars and side-steppers; with him there 
is no bunk and pharisaism; no hypocrisy; no 
simpering and snivelling, and no confusion," 
— he brings to the film world qualities that 
are bound to create respect for a much 
maligned industry and to render a vast serv- 
ice to the millions who enjoy motion pictures, 
assuring them of entertainment of the highest 
order. 

Much criticism has been directed at Mr. 
Hays for having abandoned his high political 
office to enter the motion picture world. Most 
of this, how 7 ever, has been so bitter and so 
scurrilous in tone as to render it ridiculous; 
and a large portion of it has come from men 
who, being of small calibre themselves, have 
made a business of attacking big men who 
attempt to do big things. Aside from the 
results that Mr. Hays is accomplishing, we 
believe the best answer to the snarling dem- 
agogues who have attacked him is contained 
in his own statement to members of the press, 
upon assuming his new position: 

'The potentialities of the moving picture for 
moral influence and education are limitless, 
therefore its integrity should be protected as 
we protect the integrity of our churches, and 
its quality developed as we develop the qual- 
ity of our schools. I think the day will come, 
and, mind you, in our day — I'm 42 — when the 
movies will be as' common in the schools 
as McGuffey's Reader. 

"If I didn't believe in this future of the 
moving pictures I wouldn't have taken up this 
work, but I did believe in it and I have left 
politics and public life forever.. I am very 
happy to be in a cause where we are all on 
the same side of the table, where there is no 
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acrimony and everything isn't strife. I ap- 
proach this task with much concern but with 
that confidence which springs from an earnest 
purpose and from the conviction that we will 
have the generous help of every one in ac- 
complishing what must be recognized as an 
effort for the good of all." 

"Opportunity" 

OF UNUSUAL interest to readers of The 
Photodramatist, should be the statement 
of Miss Winifred Kimball, winner of 
the $10,000 prize in the Chicago Daily News 
scenario contest, that she had heard nothing of 
that competitive test for photoplay writers un- 
til she read the announcement thereof in our 
columns. 

Opportunity, through the pages of this maga- 
zine, knocked at her door, and, heeding the 
signal, she grasped the chance to achieve both 
financial and artistic success. Full credit is due 
her for her foresight, and The Photodramatist 
was among the first to congratulate her upon her 
success. 

At the same time, however, we cannot help 
but take to ourselves some portion of the 
credit. Had The Photodramatist failed to give 
publicity to the Chicago News contest, in all 
probability Miss Kimball would never have 
heard of it; and in consequence, she would 
never have entered her story, nor have been 
awarded the honors she has received. 

Readers of The Photodramatist may rest as- 
sured that they will receive, at all times, the 
latest and most authentic news of activities in 
the world of screen drama. Although the Chi- 
cago News Contest is now a thing of the past, 
there will undoubtedly be others of a similar 
nature. If you are not a reader of The Photo- 
aramatki, you may never hear of them. 



Federal Censorship 

A READER of The Photodramatist 
writes us that she is convinced 
that state censorship, as exemplified by 
the various boards now in office, is a ridi- 
culous' failure. She suggests that they be 
abolished and that the problem be solved by 
the appointment of a "good national censor- 
ship board." 

Undoubtedly a good national board of cen- 
sorship would be a solution; but, our corres- 
pondent defeats her own argument when she 
states that such a body is made necessary be- 
cause of the failure of the state boards to func- 
tion properly. If state censorship has been so 
grossly inefficient and absurd, what reason is 
there for presuming that the character of a 
national board would be any different? As a 
matter of fact, a federal film commission would 
be subjected even more to insidious, political 
influence than are the smaller ones now in 
office. Men and women, whether serving the 
constituency of a small town or of a nation, 
are merely human beings, and a body of cen- 
sors sitting in Washington, D. C, would be 
no more capable of impartial judgment than 
the censorship committee in Corncob Center, 
Kansas; and would have the power, when the 
inevitable errors would be made, of inflicting 
infinitely more damage. 

Of course, there is little chance of the 
establishment of a national board of censorship. 
The constitution of the United States distinct- 
ly declares that citizens shall not be deprived 
of the right of freedom of expression. Ad- 
mitting that some of our congressmen appar- 
ently have never read the constitution — at least 
the clause referred to — we still believe that 
there are enough level-headed statesmen at the 
Capitol to ward off legislation that might 
wreak havoc upon the citizens they represent. 
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Federal censorship would savor greatly of 
the type of government that swept Germany 
and Russia to destruction. It is nothing more 
nor less than paternalism of the highest or- 
der — and paternalism has never resulted in 
anything but corruptness and discontent. 

"It Makes a Difference" 

JUDGE J. P. DAY, prominent Oklahoma 
politician and noted jurist, dropped into 
the living-room of his palatial home, at 
three o'clock in the morning, some days ago; 
found his young wife struggling in the arms ol 
Lieutenant Paul Ward Beck, war-hero and 
high in army social circles, according to 
press reports; and, returning with a pistol, shot 
the man to death. Judge Day, in his state- 
ment to the coroner's jury, branded rumors 
that liquor had flowed at the party, that eve- 
ning, as falsehoods; and declared that the 
young officer's attentions to his wife had met 
with vigorous resistance on her part. Mrs. 
Day in a statement to the newspapers, says, 
in effect, that she is a victim of cruel circum- 
stance. The jury has exonerated Judge Day 
of all blame, declaring the shooting justifiable, 
and has refused to hold him for trial. Friends 
of Lieutenant Beck, on the other hand, main- 
tain that he had always been the soul of 
honor, and declare that they intend to see that 
"something is done about it." 

Nothing will "be done about it," of course. 
Neither do we expect to hear of any congress- 
man introducing a bill calling for a "probe" 
of Oklahoma polities', the legal profession or 
the social life of the army. We doubt, even, 
that the Rev. Straton, of New York, will 
preach a sermon — similar to the one he de- 
livered recently on "Hollywood and the Pic- 
ture Industry" — denouncing judges, army men 
and young wives as "moral lepers." 

We shudder, however, to think of the en- 
suing turmoil had the regrettable incident oc- 
curred in. Hollywood — or if Judge Day, his 
wife or Lieutenant Beck had been connected, 
even in the remotest way, with the motion 
picture industry. 

"Anonymous" 

THE editor of The Photodramatist, being 
more or less human, has never held 
in high esteem persons who approach 
their enemies in the dark, from behind, and 
stab them in the back. No more does he relish 
the reading of letters attacking members of 
the motion picture profession, when these let- 
ters are unsigned. It is a significant fact that 
letters written by persons who conceal their 
identity are almost invariably ones in which 
vicious attacks are made on men and women 



who are beyond reproach. Writers of 
anonymous letters, "stool pigeons," "inform- 
ers," spies, and others of their ilk, have always 
been classed in the same category. There is 
no place for them in the society of decent peo- 
ple. 

The Photodramatist welcomes at all times 
letters from its readers. In fact, without such 
missives we would have no means by which to 
ascertain whether or not we are following the 
right paths, or if we are doing our best for 
the betterment of those who look to us for 
guidance. No reputable editor, of course, 
would presume to publish correspondence re- 
ceived in confidence, without permission of 
the writer thereof; but any reputable editor 
may be depended upon to consign unsigned 
communications' to the wastebasket, no mat- 
ter how important the information contained 
therein may appear to be. 

Taxing the Pictures 

STUDENTS of economics should be great- 
ly interested in a bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative 
Herrick, of Oklahoma. This bit of legislation 
is headed, "A bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue and diverting a portion of the citizen- 
ship of the Nation from nonproductive em- 
ployment to productive employment." The 
substance of the bill is contained in the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

"Any person manufacturing a movie film, 
producing a photoplay, or running a vaude- 
ville or theatrical show shall be required to 
pay into the United States Treasury SO per 
centum of their ticket sales, if operating a 
show, or net profits, if a manufacturer of 
films." , 

The editor of The Photodramatist does not 
lay claim to being a master mathematician or 
an authority on the laws of economics. Pos- 
sibly this is why it appears to us that the 
only result of such legislation would be to 
force the average man, woman and child to 
pay approximately one dollar to see motion 
picture films which they may now view for a 
third of that sum. Just why Mr. Herrick's 
scheme would divert, as he says, "a portion 
of the citizenship of the Nation from non- 
productive to productive employment," is not 
apparent. In all probability, it would divert 
a large number of persons from productive em- 
ployment to non-employment. 

The bill has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and printed in the 
Congressional Record. We trust that the 
aforesaid committee, being composed of gentle- 
men of intelligence, will find "ways and means" 
to .treat this bill just as it deserves. 
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The editor will be pleased, at all times, 
to discuss on this page any problem 
which readers of The Photodramatist 
may suggest to him 



RETROSPECTION in photoplay writ- . 
ing should be avoided, for the reason 
that it is confusing to the audience, 
as they are just beginning to find interest 
in the story when their trend of thought 
is interrupted by an entirely new story. 
However, it is permissible to use retrospec- 
tion when it is impossible to construct a 
photoplay without it. In that case, it should 
be very brief. It is also inadvisable to re- 
sort to dreams and visions, although, in 
a few instances, this has been done with 
some degree of success. These examples, 
however, are very rare. 

WESTERN pictures are always pop- 
ular and are easily sold, if well 
constructed. However, they must 
be "different." The public is tired of the 
old dance hall scenes and the daring two- 
gun man, who is a superhuman character. 
A western story must bear new character- 
ization — the hero must be a more plausi- 
ble being, even though he possess great 
strength of character and win out in the 
conflict. Life in the west should be por- 
trayed as it is, not as it is imagined. 

NOW that the novelty of "going to 
the pictures" has worn off and the 
public as a whole is becoming more 
critical, it is more and more essential that 
photoplaywrights endeavor to give to pic- 
ture-goers originality in theme and char- 
acterization. By sitting in an audience and 
listening to the comments of your neigh- 
bors, you may hear such remarks as "he 
wouldn't have done that in a million 
years," or perhaps just an ejaculation of 
"Piffle !" Also, in the "Why-Do-They-Do- 
It" columns of the "fan" magazines, may 
be found proof of the keen critical eye of 
the onlooker. Although originality and 
theme are perhaps more important than 
characterization, it is the latter that meets 



with the most criticism from the audience; 
and which, consequently, must be the most 
carefully studied. 

COMEDY is more difficult to write 
than drama for the same reason that 
the short story is harder to construct 
than the novel — the time in which a given 
purpose must be accomplished is more lim- 
ited. This fact renders it imperative that 
a comedy contain many more situations 
per reel than drama, and each bit of action 
must count either for a laugh or for work- 
ing up to a laugh. Also, on account of the 
limitations of time, the subjects that are 
suitable for treatment are limited, and that 
makes it hard to construct comedies that 
are original. 



ALTHOUGH the use of good English 
and correct grammatical construction 
are important factors in the writing of 
a photoplay, it is not necessary to decorate 
a story with flowery and non-essential lan- 
guage. Words do not photograph. What 
need to say that Tillie has "violet-hued 
eyes and Titian curls" — colors are repro- 
duced on the screen in tones of black and 
white. Neither producer, critic nor director 
is interested in such minute and unneces- 
sary detail, except, of course, such 'general 
description as will give an idea as to type 
of the various characters, and the general 
atmospheric settings. Dramatic action is 
far more important than a "pet vocabulary." 

SUBTITLES should not be included 
in the synopsis of a story. That is the 
work of a professional title writer. 
However, if you can help some particular 
situation by the use of a spoken title, in- 
serted in the form of conversation, use it, 
as it not only helps the scene but also the 
characterization. The greatest care should 
be exercised, however, that the spoken sub- 
titles are not overdone. They must be very 
short and concise. 
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ONE of the real enemies of the photo- 
dramatist is the star who is such a good 
director that he wants to write his own 
stories. This attempt to do everything usually 
harms no one but. the star who attempts it. 
It probably does satisfy their vanity to see 
their name spread all over the billboards, as 
per: William Peppensneffer presents' William 
Peppensneffer in, "The Camel's Last Drink," 
by William Peppensneffer, directed by William 
Peppensneffer.' And then, not satisfied with 
that, the whole absurdity is completed with: 
"Copyrighted by William Peppensneffer Pro- 
ducing Company." Such a fabulous display of 
name inspires unfavorable comment by an in- 
telligent audience which regards it as very 
crude. There is room enough for everybody 
to receive credit for the success of anything, 
and those connected with it should receive their 
just portion. The egotistical star who pres- 
ents himself in his own story directed by him- 
self cannot take the credit for the photogra- 
phy. The cameraman can mess up the whole 
thing or he can make it a work of beauty. 
Granting this, then why do some of our most 
famous stars persist in the belief that they can 
write? Shakespeare, Sheridan and George M. 
Cohan are the playwrights I recall at this mo- 
ment who have been able to appear in their 
own plays graciously. But even these gentle- 
men would hesitate at shouldering as much 
credit as some of our screen stars like to. 
They have yet to learn that a very limited 
number of people can do two things and do 
them well. At present, we haven't any Shake- 
speares, Sheridans, or George M. Cohans in 
our industry. 



A CORRESPONDENT writes me from 
Milwaukee, asking me to define an 
idea. An idea is a thought. All there 
is to life is', thoughts. They are good or 
bad. A book, play or photoplay is composed 
of a series of thoughts; a series of mental 
pictures. The photodramatist who takes the 
screen seriously will endeavor to make those 
thought pictures beautiful in order to please the 
audience and give them something good to 
think about. A good photoplay sends the patrons 
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put of the theatre with a series of pleasing 
thoughts which are not soon forgotten. All 
we have are thoughts, and the lives we live 
are in accordance with the thoughts we think. 
If we think good thoughts we will live good 
lives; if we think bad thoughts we must live 
bad lives. If we think good thoughts we will 
write good stories and many people will be 
benefited; if we do not think good thoughts we 
cannot write good stories. We can tell a man 
by the way he drives his car and the care 
he takes of it. We can tell pretty much about 
an author by the stories he writes. If the 
writer puts one real good thought in his pho- 
toplay — a thought that will improve those who 
see the picture — his story can be called a 
success. 



"D 



ON'T waste your time and energy 
on the movies. They don't appre- 
ciate it," says Professor Walter 
Pitkin of the School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University. He informs us that he has 
made a study of the demands of American 
moving picture companies for story material 
We are inclined to believe that that study could 
not have been an exhaustive one, for he is 
passing around very poor advice. His words 
should not be taken very seriously. He is not 
speaking for the film companies. He says 
movie editors receive thousands of contribu- 
tions each week. He is wrong. They don't. 
If he had said hundreds, it would have been 
an exaggeration. However, out of that num- 
ber will come the successful screen authors of 
the future. We might inform this learned 
authority that the number of plays submitted 
to New York producers last year far exceeded 
the number of scripts sent to the film pro- 
ducers. Pitkin has undoubtedly been reading 
some press agent "copy." His investigation 
has not been very complete and he has made 
himself look a little ridiculous. 

Such producers as Belasco, Tyler, Lederer, 
George M. Cohan and Al Woods, spend a 
great deal of their time in reading plays writ- 
ten by unrecognized writers. They will tell 
you that some of the best plays on Broadway 
were purchased from new writers. If Pitkin 
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assumed the responsibility of advising the as- 
piring playwrights to cease their attempts to 
write for the stage, we feel certain such gentle- 
men as George Tyler, David Belasco and many 
other leading producers would politely, but 
firmly, reprimand him. There are many names 
that have yet to be "discovered." Many of 
them are among those who today are sending 
their scripts to film producers. It is' really too 
bad that such learned men as Prof. Pitkin, 
who ought to know better, should seek to dis- 
courage those who feel they have creative abil- 
ity. But, it is safe to predict that those who 
are sincere in their belief that they have the 
natural genius for creating, will not permit 
such erroneous statements 1 to cool their en- 
thusiasm. Persistency is the keynote of the 
explorer. But people in all walks of life, de- 
pend a great deal on it as they climb to suc- 
cess. In fact, they can't climb very high with- 
out it. 



A MAN sent me a script from Philadel- 
phia and in his letter asked me if it 
was a good story. It was not a good 
story. The mere fact that there was a doubt 
in his mind proves that it was not a good story. 
The first one to be sold on a story is the 
author. If the author doesn't know whether 
it is a good story then nobody can tell him. 
A good story strikes the author like a cyclone 
and he knows as soon as the idea hits him 
that he has a good yarn. He will be so ex- 
cited over it that his enthusiasm will know 
no limitations. It will make him nervous and 
panicky and he will sit right down and start 
to work. When he has finished writing it he 
will not ask anyone if it is a good story. He 
knows it is. He will immediately try to dis- 
pose of it, and if he doesn't sell it to the first 
producer to whom he submits it, he won't be- 
come discouraged. He will sympathize with 
that producer for not being able to know a 
good story when he reads one. If he submtis 
it a half a dozen times, and it comes back 
every time, that will not cool his enthusiasm. 
He will send it out again. If it comes ;home 
to roost again, he will get some more postage 
and send it to someone else. He will eventual- 
ly sell it. He will not be surprised when he 
does, for he knew all along it was a good 
story. Remember this, aspiring writers, it is 
just as 'hard to sell a good story as a bad 
one. Sometimes it's much easier to sell a bad 
one. 



A CHAP in Phoenix, Arizona wrote me 
the other day to relieve himself of the 
belief that there was no necessity for 
his attempting to write for the screen — as 
"everybody seems to be doing it." 

We might inform him that not more 
than ten thousand scripts were submitted to 
all the producers in Los Angeles last year. 
The editor of most any popular national maga- 
zine will admit that he receives approximately 
twenty thousand stories in that same length 
of time. One of the largest film producing 
companies received only thirty-five hundred 
scripts during 1921. One of the largest news- 
papers in the country recently conducted a 
national scenario contest, which ran for four 
months and gave away thirty thousand dol- 
lars in cash prizes. There were twenty-seven 
thousand entrants. Another newspaper, one 
of the best on the Pacific Coast, held a simi- 
lar contest a few weeks ago, and offered five 
thousand dollars in cash prizes. There were 
twelve hundred entrants. A newspaper in 
Arizona recently devoted two weeks to locat- 
ing the aspiring screen writers in that state 
and succeeded in obtaining one hundred and 
fifty entrants. A Southern California daily 
devoted six weeks and unlimited space to a 
scenario contest and aroused the interest of 
one hundred and seventy-five aspiring writers. 
There are at present over one hundred million 
people in the United States. This proves con- 
clusively that the gentleman in Phoenix is 
wrong when he says, "everybody seems to be 
doing it." The trouble at present is, that too 
many untrained writers are dashing off stories 
without giving time, care and thought to the 
preparation of their work. If those who pos- 
sess real creative ability, real talent and gen- 
ius for, writing, would take the screen ser- 
iously and resolve that they would make a 
supreme effort, the result would be more en- 
couraging. Contests are beneficial. They 
usually introduce new talent and new names. 

Mary Pickford told the members of the 
Screen Writers' Guild recently that in the 
future she wanted tailor-made stories written 
for her by writers who knew their screen. 
Producers want photoplays. They are not 
written overnight, or dashed off during lunch 
hour. Those who take the screen seriously 
will find that their work will be treated ac- 
cordingly. 



Results of Chicago News Contest 

"Unknown" Writer Wins First Prize of $10,000 
Against 27,000 Contestants 



WITH 27,000 contestants anxiously 
awaiting the decision of the 
judges, announcement of the 
winners in the $30,000 Chicago Daily 
News scenario contest was made on 
March 31st. Miss Winifred Kimball, of 
Apalachicola, Florida, hitherto unknown 
as a writer, was awarded the first prize 
of $10,000. Her photoplay, "Broken 
Chains," a story dealing with the 
theme of spiritual regeneration, was de- 
clared by the judges to be almost a perfect 
example of screen drama. It was immedi- 
ately forwarded to the western studios of 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation and is 
now in course of production. 

Miss Kimball, who won out against prac- 
tically every professional in the country, 
again demonstrated to skeptics the fact 
that the art of writing for the screen is 
different from that of creating fiction, as 
only two of the professional fictionists land- 
ed in the money. The story of the winner's 
good fortune reads, itself, like a scenario. 
A member of an aristocratic Southern fami- 
ly which, through financial reverses, had 
been brought almost to the point of des- 
peration, Miss Kimball gained success just 
in time to avoid losing the ancestral home, 
which was soon to have been sold for non- 
payment of taxes. With her widowed in- 
valid sister, Miss Kimball, according to re- 
ports, has bravely maintained the burden 
of supporting a family left destitute and 
in the history of which tragedy has played 
an important role. Some time ago her 
father, his fortune wiped out by a sudden 
change in the lumber market, committed 
suicide. A few weeks later her sister's 
husband, driven to extremity by worry, 
also ended his own life. Left alone, the two 
sisters, with a faithful colored servant, did 
everything possible to fight the battles of 
daily existence. Hoping to find a means 
of support for herself and her sister, Miss 
Kimball took up the study of photopla3 r 
technique. For three years discouragement 
was the only result. Story after story 
from her typewriter was returned to her by 
the school in which she studied, as not be- 
ing up to the standard. Eventually, how- 
ever, building upon the lessons learned 
from previous failures, she constructed the 
* drama that won the $10,000 prize, and 
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which undoubtly will make her famous. 

The contest conducted by the Chicago 
Daily News has done much to encourage 
interest in photoplay writing, and the fact 
that but two professional writers were able 
to win prizes — both of them being authors 
who have made a special study of screen 
technique — should be highly encouraging 
to those who may have believed that their 
ignorance of writing might militate against 
their success in the motion picture world. 
A complete list of the prize winners, with 
the titles of the winning photoplays, fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $10,000: Miss Winifred Kimball, 
Apalachicola, Florida, "Broken Chains.'' 

Second prizes, $1,000 each: Albert O. 
Barker, Westbridgewater, Massachusetts, "The 
Verdict of the Sea;" Kent Curtis, Captiva. 
Florida, "The Quinn Millions for Millions of 
Quinns;" Anna Blake Mezquida, San Fran- 
cisco, California, "What the World Expects;" 
P. H. Kimberg, Facimont, Minnesota, "Some- 
body's Mother;" Elmer J. Allman, Chicago, 
Illinois, "Lost — An Umbrella;" Brianne Bar- 
rett, Newport, Rhode Island, "Forever;" Rose 
Cour, Chicago, Illinois, "The Gutter Orchid;" 
.Tennie R. Maby, Pocatello, Idaho, "The 
Woman Takes;'' loseph F. Hook, Granger, 
Washington, "The Turning of the Worm;" 
Dorothy Bronson, Chicago, Illinois, "The 
Mating of Marcella." 

Third prizes, $500 each: Edwin M. Stahle, 
Chicago, Illinois, "Cantwell;" Florence Drake, 
Tecumseh, Oklahoma, "The Victoria Stene- 
less;" Mrs. Larry Byrne, Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, "The Sneakers;" Mrs. K. C. Mcintosh, 
Washington, D. C, "Shame on Mary;" Berton 
B. Bales, Louisville, Kentucky, "One Night 
in Gotham;" Harry P. Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, "The Market Changes;'' Marion H. 
Krebs, St. Louis, Missouri, "The Golden 
Slipper;" Ada Jack Carvel Snell, Minden, 
Iowa, "The Goal;" Elizabeth Redfield, New 
York City, "Peggy and the Poet;" William 
Wallace Cook, Marshall, Michigan, "Comrades 
of the Glory Road;" Herbert J. Spence, East 
Duluth, Minnesota, "James is Calling, Sir;" 
Harry Sahl, Denver, Colorado, "The After- 
math;" Mrs. N. M. Kessler, Chicago, Illinois, 
"His Brother's Keeper;" Celeste H. Strauss 
Barman, Chicago, Illinois, "It's A Wise 
Father;" Nina Almond, Stanford University, 
California, "Come Out of the Garden, Eve;" 
Katherine Harrington and Cora Jones, Davis. 
Washington, D. C., and Alexandria, Virginia, 
respectively, in collaboration, 'The Witch of 
Fraquhier;" W. D. Hoffman, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, "The Paths of Glory;" Mabel A. Coan, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, "God's Garden;" Helen 
K. Perry, Chicago, Illinois, "Roamy Road;" 
Lila E. Dean, Tucson, Arizona, "The Woman 
of Lagruta.'' 



From Pen to Silversheet 

By Melvin M. Riddle 
VI— CASTING THE CHARACTERS 
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TO VISUALIZE the type, characteristics, 
temperament and physical and mental 
qualities of a conceived character and 
to determine the actor or actress who can 
best interpret ' that part upon the screen and 
secure the services of that actor or actress, 
is the trying task of the casting director of a 
modern film studio, who, because of the re- 
sponsibility attached to his position is one of 
the principal figures in importance in the film 
industry. 

Such a task may not seem on first thought 
to be so difficult, but let us consider. In the 
first place, there is an infinite variety of char- 
acterizations to be filled, in any large studio 
where several unit com- 
panies are being cast 
all at the same time. 
This necessitates a rare 
qualification. The cast- 
ing director must be a 
keen student of human 



Few Persons Realize 



nature. He must be 
able to pick types who 
look and act the part 
naturally. If the story 
calls for a weakling, he 
must pick a man with 
a weak face. If the 
story calls for a suave 
"heavy" or an eastside 
crook, he must call to 
mind someone on his 
list whose face and 
characteristics convey 
such an impression. 

From this it follows that the casting di- 
rector must be a man of long experience in 
the theatrical and motion picture professions. 
He must be intimately acquainted with the 
type and ability of a good majority of all 
the actors and actresses on the stage and 
screen. Such a knowledge can only be built 
up by years of association with stage and 
screen talent. 

"For a point of general information," says 
L. M. Goodstadt, casting director at the 
Lasky studio, "we try to know a little some- 
thing about everybody who wears a make- 
up — from stars to the cheapest extra people. 
We never can tell when we will need just 
such a character as a certain person might 
be best fitted for, both from a standpoint of 



the vast amount of knowl- 
edge and work required in 
selecting the "cast" of a mo- 
tion picture play. In this in- 
teresting "inside view" of 
studio life, Mr. Riddle relates 
some of the problems that a 
casting director must solve. 
There'll be another article of 
this popular series in the June 
issue. 



type and acting ability, and the only way 
around the problem is to know them all, or as 
many as possible. 

"In order to accomplish this colossal aim, 
I find it necessary to keep constantly in 
touch with what the players are doing, by 
seeing their work on the screen. This means 
that I must see at least ten or twelve pictures 
every week — not only our own pictures, but 
those of other organizations as well. When 
I see a picture I take special notice of the 
work of each player in the cast, just how 
much ability he has, what possibilities he may 
have, how he photographs and for what kind 
of parts' he is best fitted. If possible, I see 
them in the theatre, as 
the opinion of the audi- 
ence is always valuable. 
■ In considering a play- 
er for a part, I have 
the director and often 
the studio manager or 
supervising director sit 
in with me as I run a 
reel or two showing his 
work. In a matter of 
such importance, sev- 
eral heads are better 
than one. 

"In casting," con- 
tinued the official, "we 
always try to combine 
type with the ability to 
act. In fact, if it comes 
to an absolute show- 
down, histrionic ability will supersede type, 
because the good actor can assume expres- 
sions other than his own, but the type with- 
out ability cannot do justice to a part. The 
ideal combination is a good actor who is 
also the right type. We cannot afford to 
take a man with little or no ability and put 
him in a part just because he is a type. It 
is also imperative to get as many well-known 
and capable people as possible in each cast. 
Some producers may have said, 'The star is 
popular — she is a good actress, she will carry 
the picture. We needn't worry much about 
the other players.' This is a very poor policy. 
To make a good picture it is necessary to 
have every characterization interpreted by a 
good actor or actress. 

"In addition to selecting and employing the 
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players who have already achieved fame and 
proved their ability, we are constantly on 
the lookout for new talent. When we dis- 
cover new personalities — men or girls who 
show signs of latent ability, we put them in 
small bits. If they do those well, we give 
them small parts, and so on up the ladder un- 
til they have established their respective abil- 
ities and can be entrusted to ably execute a 
big role. It is necessary to keep the new 
material coming in to supplant those who 
drop out or (fhange in type because of age 
or other conditions. Many of the most fa- 
mous screen players of today have been dis- 
covered and developed right at the Lasky 
studio." 

The great army of extra people, many of 
whom depend upon the studios for the where- 
withal for their daily existence, is another 
interesting phase of the casting director's 
work. There are something like five thou- 
sand so-called "extras" in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood. The percentage of these that 
climb to the top and achieve success is about 
one in every five hundred. The great ma- 
jority of them will never be ranked as any- 
thing else but extras. Not a day passes but 
what a few new people make their appear- 
ance in the casting directors' offices and 
make known their desire to work in inotion 
pictures. 

"Nearly every extra player or beginner 
thinks that he or she can easily act," says Mr. 
Goodstadt. "They do not fully realize the 
verity that acting requires study and work and 
faithful application, just the same as all arts. It 
is up to us to determine just which ones have 
latent talent or possibilities. The first im- 
pression which a casting director gets of a 
new aspirant counts for much. Some, I can 
take one look at and realize that they have 
not one chance in a thousand years to suc- 
ceed. Others, I can see might perhaps be 
useful as types and I catalogue them as such. 



Others show promise of good possibilities for 
several kinds of work — show versatility and 
histrionic ability. Those that are given an 
opportunity, I keep in mind and watch close- 

ly. 

"The result of this is that we maintain at 
all times, a sort of reserve of about a hun- 
dred extra people — boys, girls, men and 
women, who have tried and proved, who we 
know can do the work, who have satisfied the 
directors and who can be depended upon. 

"It must be remembered, however, that de- 
spite these figures, this profession is much the 
same as any other. It is the person with 
ability and initiative who gets to the top, and 
I do not believe it an exaggeration to say 
that it is possible to 'arrive' in less time, in 
motion pictures, than in any other professional 
line." 

The average casting office has a very com- 
plete set of files which are cross indexed 
to save time and make them more practicable. 
For every principal, free-lance and extra 
player there is a big card with figures giving 
his or her height, weight and other physical 
data. These are cross-indexed into files of 
types, segregating heavies, juveniles, character 
people, leading women, leading men, etc. 

According to Mr. Goodstadt, the casting di- 
rector begins his work after his first confer- 
ence with the writer of the story or scenario, 
wherein he obtains a definite idea of the story 
and characters. He then goes through his 
list of players in the files. He chooses a 
leading man and if the latter is available, puts 
him down for the part, and so on with the 
other players. When the first draft of the 
scenario is finished, the casting director gets 
a copy and proceeds with his work of cast- 
ing. In this he' confers with the director, the 
supervising director and possibly the general 
manager of the studio. By the time the pic- 
ture is ready to star, a complete cast of char- 
acters has been assembled. 



A Tip 

By Clarence M. Lindsay 

"Say, what's the matter with my script? 

"Why doesn't it ring true?" 
It's not in writing it you've tripped ; 

The trouble is with you! 



Go get another slant on life! 

Go live before you write ! 
Go suffer, fight, love, win the strife ! — 

And then you'll write 'em right! 



The Guild Forum 

A monthly department devoted to the interests of the Screen 
Writers' Guild of the Authors' League of America, the official 
organization of recognized photodramatists and studio staff writers. 



The Screen Writers' Guild 

OFFICERS 

Frank E. Woods, President. 

Marion Fairfax, Vice-President. 

Elmer Harris, Treasurer and Executive 

Secretary. 
Lucien Hubbard, Recording Secretary. 

Executive Committee 

The officers and Thompson Buchanan, 
Waldemar Young, Eugene W. Presbrey, 
Jeanie MacPherson, Mary O'Connor, 
Milton Schwartz, Al Cohn. 



NATIONAL elections shrank into in- 
significance on Thursday evening, 
April 16th, when members of the 
Screen Writers' Guild met at the Club 
House, Las Palmas Avenue and Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood, to participate in the 
annual election of officers. 

Realizing that the coming year will mean 
much to the Guild and that those elected 
will have heavy responsibilities upon their 
shoulders, the members cast aside the usual 
jovial spirit of the Club House during the 
procedure, and for the time being one might 
have imagined that those present were vot- 
ing upon the Four Powers Treaty — or that 
the destiny of nations was at stake. How- 
ever, considering the many matters of policy 
that those at the helm must decide during 
the coming months, there was good reason 
for the extreme care taken by the members 
in the selection of the organization's lead- 
ers. The ones elected are men and women 
who have been foremost in the ranks of 
those in the movement to spread the truth 
about the motion picture profession 
throughout the country and to ward off the 
attacks that have been made upon the pro- 
fession by various organizations and per- 
sons antagonistic to the art of motion pic- 
tures. 

The new officers are : Frank E. Woods, 
President; Marion Fairfax, Vice-President; 
Elmer Harris, Treasurer and Secretary; 
Lucien Hubbard, Recording Secretary. 

The following were elected members of 
the Executive Committee : Thompson 
Buchanan, Waldemar Young, Eugene W. 
Presbrey, Jeanie MacPherson, Mary O'Con- 
nor, Milton Schwartz and Al Cohn. 



Heads of various committees for the 
coming year will be : Thompson Buchanan, 
Club Committee; Eugene W. Presbrey, 
Grievance Committee; Frederick Palmer, 
Copyright and Registration Committee ; 
Waldemar Young, Censorship and Pub- 
licity Committee ; Milton Schwartz, 
Legal Committee ; Al Cohn, Entertain- 
ment Committee ; Mary O'Connor, Wel- 
fare Committee ; Albert Shelby LeVino, 
Library Committee. 

Eleven new members were selected for 
the Advisory Council, and the Guild roster 
of the council, including both old and new 
members, is as follows : Ruth Ann Bald- 
win, Thompson Buchanan, Jack Cunning- 
ham, Dwight Cleveland, Marion Fairfax, 
Elmer Harris, Rupert Hughes, Frederick 
Palmer, Peter B. Kyne, Lucien Hubbard, 
Earl Percy Heath. Eugene W. Presbrey, 
Elmer L. Rice, Charles Kenyon, Edna 
Schley, Doris Schroeder, Rex Taylor, Bay- 
ard Veiller, Frank E. Woods, Rob Wagner, 
Waldemar Young, William C. De Mille, 
Charles Chaplin, June Mathis, Jeanie Mac- 
Pherson, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Perley Poore S h e e h a n, Beulah 
Marie Dix and Albert Shelby LeVino. 

Registration Bureau 

For the purpose of aiding members of the 
Screen Writers' Guild who are "free-lanc- 
ing" or who are temporarily at liberty, the 
Executive Board of the Guild has estab- 
lished a registration bureau. This bureau 
will co-operate with both producers and 
authors, and studios which are seeking 
capable, experienced writers to add to their 
continuity or scenario staffs have expressed 
considerable satisfaction with this arrange- 
ment, as it enables them to secure on short 
notice a list of the best trained experts in 
screen technique to be found. A number of 
calls from the big production units have al- 
ready been received and the positions open 
satisfactorily filled. Any trained scenarist 
who is a member of the Guild and who 
wishes either to secure a position or to make 
a change may register with the secretary of 
the Guild for this purpose. 

Enter.tains Executive Committee 

Frederick Palmer, well known scenario 
writer, was host on April 12th to members 
of the Executive Committee at a dinner in 
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the Club dining room. The affair was in 
commemoration of the retirement of Mr. 
Palmer from the executive body with which 
he has been associated since the organiza- 
tion of the Guild. Those present were : Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank E. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rob Wagner, Mr. and Mrs. Tully Marshall, 
Marion Fairfax, Albert LeVino, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Schwartz, Thompson Buchanan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucien H u b b ar d, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene B. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Teter, Roy L. Manker, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Warmbath, Kate Corbaley, Jeanie Mac- 
Pherson, June Mathis, Dwight Cleveland 
and Eugene W. Presbrey. 

Amend By-Laws 

A number of changes in the constitution 
and by-laws of the Guild were made at the 
annual meeting oh April 6th, upon recom- 
mendation of the Legal Committee, of 
which Milton Schwartz is chairman. The 
principal changes had to do with the method 
of electing officers of the Executive Board, 
such elections to be made directly by mem- 
bers hereafter instead of by heads of the 
committees and the Advisory Council. 
Various sections of the constitution and by- 
laws also were simplified under the new 
ruling. 

>.\ - . Showing Results 

Although the publicity campaign inaugu- 
rated by the Guild for the purpose of abat- 



ing the vicious attacks made upon the pic- 
ture profession by reformers and sensation- 
al newspapers in various parts of the coun- 
try has been in progress but a few weeks, 
results already indicate that great good has 
been accomplished thereby. Literature tel- 
ling the real truth about Hollywood was 
recently mailed to editors of all the leading 
publications of the country. This informa- 
tion was authoritative and accurate, and 
sponsored by many of the biggest writers 
in America. In consequence, the newspa- 
pers realize that the early reports printed 
in their columns had been founded largely 
upon rumor, and those of the better class 
have hastened to make amends for the in- 
jury that had unintentionally, in most in- 
stances, been inflicted upon the men and 
women who derive their livelihood from the 
screen. As is often the case, in cases of 
this kind, the wave of prejudice against 
motion pictures which was caused by early 
sensational reports of the Arbuckle and 
Taylor cases has not only subsided, but has, 
in fact, swept back in the opposite direction, 
overwhelming a large number of opportun- 
ists who had thought to gain political and 
financial profit therefrom. The Guild, how- 
ever, does not intend to cease its efforts in 
placing the eighth art in its true light be- 
fore the public, and during the coming year 
will carry on even more zealously its cam- 
paign of enlightenment. 



Seek "Different" Photoplays 



As predicted by many noted educators and 
other authorities, the motion picture is rap- 
idly spreading its influence over other fields 
than the purely theatrical one. Despite the 
enormous attendance at picture theatres 
during the past year, the government reports 
showing an average attendance of twenty 
millions per day, an insistant demand has 
arisen for films to be used in connection 
with schools, churches, club-houses, lecture 
courses and other non-theatrical purposes. 
Such pictures, of course, will be somewhat 
different from the ones shown in the thea- 
tres. At the same time, they must com- 
bine the element of entertainment and help- 
fulness, else they would necessarily fail in 
achieving the purpose of those fostering 
them. 

In a recent letter Mr. J. B. Monnette, 
Secretary of the Silver Shield Service, a 
company formed for the purpose of produc- 
ing this type of non-theatrical motion pic- 



tures, outlined story requirements of that 
corporation as follows: 

"These pictures must, of necessity, be 
Of a much different type than those which 
are produced for the theatrical field. They 
must be pictures equally as entertaining 
and fascinating and have just as much sus- 
pense and human heart interest in them ; 
yet they must be cleaner, more wholesome 
and upon a much higher plane than other 
pictures. 

"For instance, a love story should be the 
kind of a love story that would make our 
young people a little more tender and kind, 
a little more loving, and the kind of a story 
that would make you and me and every 
other man and woman look back at their 
real sweetheart days. The same thing 
would be true of both comedy and drama. In 
other words, it would be the difference be- 
tween the real and the counterfeit expres- 
sion of such thing's." 
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CAREY WILSON has been made associate 
editor of the Goldwyn scenario department, 
according to announcement by Vice President 
Abraham Lehr. Mr. Wilson joined the studio 
staff three months after his story, "Captain 
Blackbird," had been purchased. The com- 
pany has since bought from him two other 
originals, "This Way Out" and "Women Love 
Diamonds." 

. BEATRICE VAN and William Parker have 
just sold to Robertson-Cole an original story, 
"In Search of a Thrill," for Doris May. 

ELINOR GLYN has been engaged to write 
a story, "The Eyes of Truth," depicting life 
in Hollywood as it really exists. Sol Lesser 
will film the production. 

ORIGINAL STORIES, if the following may- 
be taken as an indication, are being given 
preference over adaptations. Lottie Horner 
and Clyde Westover have sold another orig- 
inal story entitled, "The Greater Redemption." 
Mr. Burston has just completed production of, 
"The Man From Downing Street" and "The 
Milky Way," by the same authors. 

"THE MAN UNCONQUERABLE," is be- 
ing directed by "Joseph Henabery for Para- 
mount. The photoplay is an adaptation by 
Julien Josephson of an original story by Ham- 
ilton Smith. 

SCIENCE has always- been considered a 
difficult and uninteresting subject to inter- 
weave in the photoplay. However, Marshall 
Neilan's next First National production is 
based upon the invention of the radiophone, 
the new wireless talking instrument. 

THE SELZNICK picture units will soou ar- 
rive at the United Studios in Los Angeles, ac- 
cording to announcement made by M. C 
Levee, president of the studio corporation. 

A COUNTRY -WIDE canvass by the Gold- 
wyn Scenario Department shows that public 
taste is swinging toward society dramas. Con- 
sequently, the company is in the market for 
a series of big stories depicting life among the 
rich. 

FOR ONCE the movies have got ahead of 
the magazines in the publication of a story. 
Clarence Budington Kelland's "Across the 
Deadline," written for Frank Mayo as an orig- 




inal story, is shortly to be published in a na- 
tional magazine. 

WITH THE PRODUCTION of "Her 
Man," Marshall Neilan's newest picture just 
started, artificial sets will be eliminated en- 
tirely. Mr. Neilan has leased an old fashioned 
hotel in South Pasadena, which offers set- 
tings for both interiors and exteriors. 

HUGO BALLIN is working at the New 
York Biograph studio on his next production — 
based on a story that won the $1,000 prize 
recently offered by Ballin to Chicago writers. 

JOHNSTON McCULLEY has written an 
original story for Jack Pickford, and produc- 
tion will begin shortly at the United Studios. 

CHARLOTTE STEVENS, the beauty con- 
test winner from Chicago, is making her first 
appearance as a leading lady in a Bobby Ver- 
non comedy written by Robert Hall and di- 
rected by Harold Beaudine and Bobby Vernon. 

THE M. P. Utility Corporation will leave 
San Francisco presently for Japan to film two 
stories written by Elean Jurado. 

GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER, the 
widely known magazine writer, has been made 
supervising editor of the scenario staff at the 
Universal studios. 

"FIRES OF VENGEANCE," the Irving 
Cummings production starring Lon Chaney, is 
nearing completion. Louis Weadock is work- 
ing on the subtitles. 

FRED CALDWELL is writing the continu- 
ity for a seven-reel comedy drama starring 
Jack Perrin and Josephine Hill. 

EARL METCALFE will portray the lead- 
ing role in Rupert Hughes' "Bitterness of 
Sweet." Hughes arid Metcalfe served to- 
gether as Majors in the 69th New York Regi- 
ment during the World War. 

LASKY STUDIO will consider stories for 
the following stars: Betty Compson, Gloria 
Swanson, Dorothy Dalton, Thomas Meighan 
and Wallace Reid. Also, unusual stories for 
all-star special features. 

UNIVERSAL FILM Manufacturing Co. is 
in the market for stories for five-reel produc- 
tions, for either star or all-star features. 

ROBERT SHERWOOD in a late issue of 
"Life" says: "Superficially, Hollywood has 
somewhat the appearance of a quiet college 
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town. The studios take the place of the uni- 
versity buildings and the picture people take 
the place of the students." 

IT IS NOTHING new when a producer 
adapts a stage play for screen purposes, but 
a reverse of procedure should prove interest- 
ing. There is insistent talk that C. Gardner 
Sullivan's original screen play, "Hail the 
Woman," is to be considered seriously as a 
stage production next season. 

SOMEONE has been poring over the "best 
American photoplays of 1921," selected by va- 
rious critics, and finds that they agree on the 
following: Charles Ray's "Scrap Iron," Chap- 
lin's "The Kid," "A Connecticut Yankee," 
"The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse," 
"Little Lord Fauntleroy," "Disraeli," and 
"Sentimental Tommy." 



MRS. LILLIAN Trimble Bradley has 
joined the Lasky scenario staff. Mrs. Bradley 
is the author of such successful stage plays as 
"The Wonderful Thing." and "Mr. Mid's 
Mystery" and co-author of "The Moon on the 
Index." 

RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER, poet, 
short story writer, and critic, is the latest 
literary celebrity to hear the call of the movies. 
Mr. Glaenzer has been added to the Goldwyn 
scenario department. 

"REMEMBRANCE" is the tentative title of 
another personally directed Rupert Hughes 
production, which is said to be of the same 
genre as "The Old Nest." 

ESTABAN LLOYD SHELDON, a well- 
known writer from New York, is now writing 
for Mary Pickford at her ranch at Crescent 
Junction. 



Will H. Hays Bans Arbuckle Films 



Following a consultation with the heads 
of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
and Nicholas Schenck, representing 
Joseph Schenck, financial backer of Roscoe 
(Fatty) Arbuckle, Will H. Hays, head of 
the newly organized Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributers, has issued an or- 
der banning any film, in which Arbuckle 
plays a part, from distribution in America. 

This ruling will cost the Lasky organiza- 
tion and Mr. Schenck several millions of 
dollars, since three films made prior to the 
now famous "Labor Day Party," that ended 
in the Arbuckle trial at San Francisco, 
have been held on the shelf, awaiting a 



final verdict by the jury — a verdict, by the 
way, which resulted in a complete exoner- 
ation of Arbuckle. 

Asked to explain the purposes that re- 
sulted in such a drastic ruling, Mr. Hays 
informed members of the press that the 
move was made for the best interests of 
the motion picture industry as a whole. 
"The purposes of our organization," he said, 
"are to attain and to maintain the highest 
moral and artistic standards, and the rul- 
ing has been made in accordance with that 
idea. Beyond that, I have nothing to say 
at the present moment." 



Plot Recipe 

By Myrtle Bella Graves 

First, choose a thrilling situation 

From out the list of thirty six; 
Then add to it, Imagination, 

And stir until they start to mix. 
Next plan the hero's knotty problem 

Of how he wins the girl he wants : 
Insert the force which tries to rob them 

Of love. Within each heart ensconce 
Real, life-like traits. Then add some humor 

Have ample cause for each event — 
Write logic, not mere talk or rumor; 

And leave no doubt just what is meant. 
And then — unless your plot is better 

Than those the famous authors do, 
Best tear it up ! — Make Fame your debtor 

By working ; then she'll smile on you ! 
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PICTURIZING NOVELS 
By S. P. Kingston 

Recently I saw the photoplay Rip Van 
Winkle, and while the picture and the acting" 
are good I was disappointed because it did 
not come up to what I imagined or pictured 
when previously reading the story. This 
brought up the question in my mind at once, 
why does the picturized book story so often 
fail? Probably no two people picturize the 
same story in a like manner, even when min- 
ute details are given, and naturally most every- 
one will feel that the picture is not just right. 
You read of a mountain in a story, a hundred 
people see a hundred different mountains. 
Madam DuBarry seemed so odd in the picture 
that we looked it up in the book upon reaching 
home. So far as we could find, the picture 
was correct but not as we had imagined. This 
is -where the original photoplay will always 
take the lead over the picturized book story. 
Perhaps to read the story in book form after 
seeing the picture would go very well, never 
tried it, but to read the story, then see the 
picture, I find generally they do not syn- 
chronize. Perhaps other readers of The 
Photodramatist have had a similar experience. 

"HUMAN CHEER" 
By Norman F. Smith 

To live the longer the story must in the 
main have cheer. It must create impressions 
of the soul that are fond to human memories 
and are beautiful to feel. Though it may 
tear the heart with sorrow, it must leave it 
sweet with human cheer ere it is done. 

Cheer can„only be where human sympathies 
are saved. Though to create it, those joyful 
sympathies must once be all but lost, they 
must arise again, in full supremacy when the 
story ends and strife is done. To create 
must arise again, in full supremacy when the 
cheer, cheer that springs like echoes from the 
trast. There must be elements that appeal 
to human sympathies tenderly and deep in 
meaning. They must be true to human hearts. 
They must create impressions that penetrate 
and live in human souls like things of life. 
And then, there must be elements of direct 
and intense contrast. They must penetrate 
the heart with dread and sorrow. They must 
be strong and deep in meaning and must cause 
the heart to shudder. 

Circumstances must then bring the two ele- 
ments together and present them in their ulti- 
mate qualities and powers. They must be 
thrown together in a strife, a strife which it is 
inevitable that one shall win and the other 
die. And the qualities of these two elements 
must be such that for the one of contrast to 
win means horror and destruction of the soul, 
and for the one of sympathy to win means 
joy and human cheer. And the circumstances 



must be such that it appears that powers of 
contrast must conquer, but only in the end 
to fail. 

These elements' are represented by human 
people. The presence of the elements of con- 
trast, or dread and sorrow, it is only to em- 
phasize the true meaning of the other, cheer 
and joy. Unconsciously, when they are pres- 
ented together, the mind then compares them, 
and realizes their great difference. And 
the fear of lost sympathies creates under- 
standing of the soul. It is not until they are 
gone that the soul understands. It is not un- 
til they rise again that cheer will come. 

To create cheer, glad sympathies must be 
aroused, then destroyed and then returned. 

To live in human hearts, it must bring visions 
there that are pleasant to recall. There is 
nothing so pleasant and beautiful as sweet 
human cheer. 

MORE SENSE OF FITNESS 
By Charles Kern 

It would be perhaps a good idea if students 
of photoplay writing learned not only photo- 
play technic, but also good' manners and tact. 
To elucidate: The other-day I went to see 
"The Iron Trail;" a large group of men are 
building a railroad bridge over a river covered 
with floating ice. Every minute of the day 
they are risking their health, limbs and life. 
When the bridge is completed, the heroine 
steps up to these men and calls them cowards. 
The bridge is located on Copper River un- 
derneath Childs Glacier in Alaska. I recog- 
nized it at once, because I was one of the men 
who built said bridge. You can take my word 
for it, that cowards could not survive the hard- 
ships and dangers of Alaska railroad building 
for very long. They either turned tail or 
they were buried underneath three feet of 
frozen ground, alongside a lot of good men. 
After seeing "The Iron Trail" I felt naturally 
very kindly towards Rex Beach or whoever 
wrote the scenario. 

Sometime ago I was a foreman, in charge 
of a railroad construction camp. A traveling 
motion picture exhibitor asked my permission N 
to show his wares. His film depicted a rail- 
road under construction, in one of the sub- 
titles we railroad men were called: Human 
Beasts of Burden. After the performance I 
had to lend the exhibitor the fastest horse in 
my corral, to keep my crew from lynching 
him. It is a sad fact, that 75 per cent of the 
theatregoing public have to work for a living, 
but just the same they don't want to be called 
Human Beasts of Burden, after they have paid 
a two-bit admission. 

Several million men went to France, to make 
the world safe for democracy. Those who re- 
turned were shown "Saturday Night," a fine 
piece of snobbery, in which they were told that 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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POLLY OF THE FOLLIES 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Niles 

Comment: With almost no plot at all in the 
accepted sense of the word, this clever little 
comedy in the usual John Emerson-Anita Loos 
style affords abundant entertainment. No one 
but writers who thoroughly understand how 
to please the people could put together as 
many dissociated bits and make as pleasing a 
whole. Not the story of Polly's struggle will 
remain longest in the spectators' memories, 
though that is distinctly there as the backbone 
of the piece; but the interpolated shows which 
give the greatest opportunities for laughs. The 
small town amateur performance is a "riot.' 
Because it is a "movie" there is not a word 
spoken; instead, signs from the store are dis- 
played; at the appropriate moment, "Do you 
cut the cuticle." This is one of the cleverest 
burlesques on the hackneyed "movie" seen on 
the screen in many a day, and includes, be- 
side, the emotions and sophisticated as well 
as ingenious remarks of the childish spectators. 
In the other interpolated portion, the inimi- 
table "Connie" gives a screamingly funny bur- 
lesque of Cleopatra and again the subtitles 
carry a large share of the amusement. In spite 
of all the buffoonery the picture presents a 
theme and a number of tense situations. While 
exaggerated for effect, the story still contains 
a number of exceedingly human touches, es- 
pecially when Polly sets each amateur actress 
doing the thing she likes to do and therefore 
does best. Only master hands could screen so 
much technique under so much humor. 

Synopsis: Polly Meacham, who is but a 
drudge in her uncle Silas' country store, puts 
on an amateur "movie" for the benefit of the 
children when her uncle causes the local house 
to be closed. Meanwhile, in the city the half- 
intoxicated Bob Jones proposes to Alysia Pot- 
ter that they elope and thus avoid boredom. 
Because they take in Polly's show while wait- 
ing for the justice, they are caught by Alysia's 
mother and promised a big wedding. Unable 
to endure her uncle's cruelty, Polly goes to 
the city, forces herself into a Ziegfeld re- 
hearsal and masterfully engages herself for 
the show. Bob finds her and persuades her 
to come to the assistance of his mother who 
is trying to put on an amateur performance. 
Polly rearranges the affair so that each per- 
son does what she likes, and thereby makes 
each a success and wins the love of Bob. 
Alysia revolts against her mother's plans, as- 
sumes Polly's place in the Follies, and ar- 
ranges matters for Bob and Polly. 
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LOVE'S REDEMPTION 

Reviewed by Elisabeth Niles 

Comment: Banal is the only word to describe 
the plot of this stereotyped story. It is lacking 
in thrilling action; there is no gripping human 
interest; it is not even amusing. Its one re- 
deeming quality is that it is a very pretty 
story to which no censor could take exception; 
occasionally it is a pleasure to find the world 
running all so smoothly. The conflict is too 
crude on the part of the family in England 
to arouse much interest and the climax is too 
easily guessed. The characterization is inclin- 
ed to follow the rubber stamped types, except 
as Norma Talmadge and Harrison Ford give 
their own personalities to their roles. The story 
without these stars and the Jamaica setting 
would interest very few spectators. 

Synopsis : Jennie Dobson, commonly called 
Ginger, who has been the housekeeper for Cap- 
tain Hennessey until his return to England 
from Jamaica, applies to the steward of the 
men's club for another position. At this mo- 
ment Clifford Standish, a younger son not 
wanted at home by his snobbish family in 
England, reels across the veranda and is helped 
upon his horse in an intoxicated condition. 
Ginger asks the steward for a letter to Stand- 
ish. Arriving at Standish's unkempt planta- 
tion, she takes over the management of the 
negro servants, the unscrupulous overseer and 
finally Standish himself, whom she persuades 
to leave whiskey alone. Meanwhile a remark 
from a former admirer of Ginger's is taken as 
an insult by Standish; this reveals to him he 
is in love with her. While he is gone for a 
license, his brothers arrive from England to 
inform him that he has inherited a large estate; 
learning his relations with Ginger they per- 
suade her to write a letter renouncing her love 
for Standish. In spite of protests, however, 
the young people are married and go to Eng- 
land. There Standish's family try to make 
Ginger appear very much out of place; after 
she has made a scene upon discovering a 
supposed friend's cheating her husband at 
cards she resolves to return to Jamaica. 
Standish agrees that his wife is out of place 
in England and packs up and goes with her. 



FOOL'S PARADISE 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Niles 

Comment: The first part of the story offers 
an unusual series of situations which hold the 
interest at high tension. Not for many days 
has such an excellent emotional appeal been 
made to the picture public. The latter half 
of the story, however, dealing with the chase 
to the ends of the earth, begins a picture of 




an entirely different caliber. It has its appeal 
but it is to the eye and not to the emotions. 
While the scenes are interesting as marvelous 
sets, they serve little purpose in the story be- 
yond emphasizing Rosa's lightness of char- 
acter. The characterization in the first part 
is poignantly appealing and deeply human. 
What could be more dramatic than the rela- 
tions of the blind poet and the Mexican girl of 
the streets whom he thinks is his idolized 
Rosa? We can only wish the latter half had 
been treated more subjectively and the gor- 
geous sets reserved for another story. 

Synopsis: Having once met the beautiful 
Rosa Duchene during the war, Arthur Phelps 
carries h«r image in his heart to the oil fields 
of Texas and decorates his shack with her 
posters and photographs. To her he addresses 
his poems. One day she is scheduled to dance 
in El Paso. While awaiting her arrival he un- 
consciously fascinates a Mexican dancer, Poll 
Patchouli and arouses the jealousy of her 
lover, Roderiquez. Because her advances are 
scorned, Poll thinks to play a trick on Arthur 
by giving him a loaded cigar. He smokes it 
as he stands at the stage door after greeting 
Rosa; when it explodes he staggers to his seat. 
He watches Rosa to the end of the perform- 
ance and then goes utterly blind. One day he 
wanders into a group of men whom Poll is 
amusing with an imitation of Rosa. He thinks 
it is the real Rosa and Poll conceives the idea 
of winning his love by pretending to be Rosa 
returned to him. At last he accepts her sac- 
rifice and they are married. They live happily 
until one day Poll reads in a newspaper of a 
great eye specialist. Realizing the risk she is 
running, Poll takes Arthur to him for an opera- 
tion. When the bandages are removed, Arthur 
discovers the deception Poll has been playing 
and his anger knows no bounds. Only the 
timely coming in of his oil well saves her from 
his anger. 

After a long search Arthur finds his beloved 
Rosa at the far ends of the earth at the court 
of Talat-Noi. He tries to persuade her to 
come away with him, but finds a strong rival 
in Talat-Noi. When forced to choose between 
them, Rosa throws her glove in the alligator 
pit. This disgusts Arthur but when Talat- 
Noi, who had immediately jumped into the pit, 
loses his footing and in falling strikes his head 
against a stone, Arthur jumps to his rescue. 
Disillusioned Arthur returns to Texas and 
though Poll scorns his friendly advances, he is 
saved from the knife of Roderiquez by her 
throwing herself in front of him. Roderiquez 
flees and Arthur and Poll are reconciled. 



ONE GLORIOUS DAY 

Reviewed by Laura Jansen 

Comment'. A very interesting story, which 
may go over the heads of many people, how- 
ever. The dramatic tempo has been well carried 
on until the end; at times the story turns into 
farce, then it switches back into drama. With- 
out Ek, a joyous imp, the story would be quite 
commonplace. It is an interesting novelty, no 
more. 

Synopsis: Taking the commonplace little 
story of a pretty girl loved by a bashful pro- 
fessor and desired by a wealthy young man, 
the authors, by working in spiritualistic doc- 
trines and bringing the character of "Ek" an 



unborn soul in search of a human body have 
created a unique story with a great deal of 
laughable action and some drama. 

Ezra Botts, professor, is very shy. He is 
considered as a "nut" by the village people and 
is interested in spiritualism, claiming that he 
is able to release his spirit from his body and 
will do so at a certain time. This claim is 
made before a group of enthusiastic spiritual- 
ists. 

Botts lives alone and Mrs. Mclntire is his 
housekeeper. Her young daughter, Molly, has 
long been in love with the professor but he 
does not notice it. Ben Wedley, rich and idle, 
sees Molly and wants to marry her. Mrs. Mc- 
lntire would not be averse to the marriage and, 
Molly accepts Ben rather reluctantly, it must 
be said. 

The professor is supposed to send his spirit 
at ten o'clock to entertain the gathering at the 
spiritualistic society. Ben's mother leaves her 
home for a visit and Ben calls up Molly, say- 
ing his mother is ill and wants her. Botts is 
half asleep in his library, preparing himself for 
the experiment. 

Pat Curran, a grafting politician has been 
fostering the candidacy of Botts for mayor as 
he hopes to be the real mayor and reap a big 
harvest in graft. The professor has meekly 
done everything Pat has ordered, so far. 

"Ek" the spirit of an unborn child, waiting 
his turn to reach the earth in a baby's body, 
decides he is tired of waiting, shoots through 
aeons of stars and satellites and lands on the 
earth, one second too late, as the stork has 
brought the baby into whose body he intended 
to creep. He wanders aimlessly and listens to 
people talking, is bewildered by men's deeds 
and desires and watches an opportunity to find 
a body. 

This opportunity comes when the professor 
succeeds in making his soul leave his body and 
Ek creeps into it. While the spirit of the pro- 
fessor wanders outside and goes to the spirit- 
ualistic meeting where he fails to make the 
people "see" him, and, in despair decides to 
re-enter his own body, Ek takes Bott's body 
first to the club where Ben, Pat and others are 
drinking. He drinks after knocking several 
men down and leaves the place with a big 
cigar and a mug of beer, encountering the 
spiritualists, leaving the hall, convinced that 
Bott's failed in his attempt, and shocks them 
all. 

He then goes to a gilded cafe where he has 
a good time. Pat, who has been advised of 
the strange behavior of his mild candidate re- 
proves him and is properly beaten, the onlook- 
ers, voting to support Bott's candidacy, pleased 
with his new self. 

Molly, before leaving the house, since her 
mother has gone to a_ picture show, left a note 
for Botts advising him that she had gone to 
Wedley's house. Botts finds this note and 
hastens there, while his spirit, dejected, goes 
home and is staggered to find his body gone. 
He begins an aimless search for it. He meets 
a soul just leaving a body after a night attack 
by gunmen but refuses to accompany it to 
Heaven. He must find his own body first. 

Botts runs to Wadley's and arrives in time 
to save Molly from an attack by Ben, who is 
thoroughly drunk. ' Ben gets treated roughly 
and Botts tells Molly of his love. He takes 
her home where her mother has been anxious- 
(Continued on Page 38) 




SWERED 



of Photoplays 



Q. Which is it advisable to write from a 
commercial viewpoint; drama or comedy 
drama? V. L. 

A. It is our belief that good comedy drama 
is the easiest to sell. 

Q. What should be the difference between 
a Brief Synopsis and a Detailed Synopsis? M. 
S. T. 

A. The brief should contain a short state- 
ment of the purpose of the story and the main 
situation. Any claim to novelty or originality 
in treatment should also be indicated. In 
other words the brief is chiefly valuable in 
interesting editors in the reading of the de- 
tailed synopsis. The detailed synopsis should 
tell the story in a straightforward man- 
ner omitting nothing that is of value in char- 
acterization, creation of atmosphere or plot 
development. 

Q. What is the difference between a Mul- 
tiple Reel and a Serial? H. Mc. 

A. Multiple Reel is usually applied to sub- 
jects over five reels — Super Features. A Serial 
is released in installments; two reels a week — 
about fifteen episodes. 

Q. Which is better to use, a prologue or a 
cutback? N. Q. 

A. It is much better to avoid prologues, 
or retrospective action, in the main body of 
the story. Generally this can be accomplished 
by proper construction of your plot material. 
If it is necessary to show action which takes 
place several years previous to the main ac- 
tion of the story, it is generally better to make 
use of the cut back. It is difficult to advise 
you definitely in regard to this question with- 
out your material before us, as a great deal 
depends upon the construction. 

Q. Why don't we see more children's 
stories upon the screen? The average audi- 
ence is over twenty-five and sometimes fifty 
per cent children, and to my idea this fact 
should be considered by the producer. What 
is your opinion? R. S. 

A. You are right in your contention that 
the screen should have more good children's 
stories and that children should be consid- 
ered as an important part of an audience. We 
believe producers are coming to realize this 
more and more because there have been some 
excellent productions recently such as the 
Edgar stories of Booth Tarkington and the 
Jackie Coogan and "Freckles" Barry stories. 

Q. Is it good policy to use a business deal 
as the foundation of a photoplay story? A. E. 

A. Business deals, when used in photo- 
plays, can only be made interesting when they 
serve as the background for a big emotional 
dramatic conflict. Be careful, therefore, not to 
allow the business conflict to predominate over 
the character conflict. 

Q. In writing a photoplay synopsis is it 
necessary to put in every little detail and hap- 
pening? Is that not the continuity writer's 
job? W. P. 

A. Do not place too much burden upon 
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the continuity writer. Develop your action 
and incidents thoroughly. By this we do not 
mean that you have to describe every trivial 
movement of the characters, but merely all 
action and events that advance the plot to 
lesser or greater degree. 

Q. How long should a photoplay be? Have 
understood that brevity is desired. M. B. 

A. There is no standard rule. Needless 
conversation should be eliminated, and also 
long descriptions. Make the story interesting 
to read, and one that will hold the attention 
of the readers It is not the length that counts, 
but the subject matter and the appeal. F. W. 

Q. Is it necessary to copyright my stories? 
B. R. 

A. If you desire absolute protection against 
infringement, by all means attend to the copy- 
right. After this has been taken care of, plain- 
ly write this upon the first page of the manu- 
script, giving the date and the Act under 
which it is copyrighted. A. P. 

Q. Just what is meant by characteriza- 
tion? A. J. 

A. It is the detailed description of each of 
the characters in your story. For instance, 
their clothing, individual traits, habits, charac- 
teristics, actions, and even their ideals that 
must be shown in action upon the screen. D. 
B. 

Q. I am mixed up on the terms "theme" 
and "plot." These are used in many publi- 
cations. Will you kindly explain the differ- 
ence? W. N. 

A. Theme is the base upon which the story 
is founded. Plot is the elaboration of this 
base or theme. For instance, in "The Old 
Nest" the theme is "Mother Love," the plot 
is the skeleton, or outline upon which the 
story is built. M. M. 

Q. Should the cast of characters simply 
state the names of the people or should it ex- 
plain and describe each character? D. N. 

A. The cast should give the names and a 
brief description of each character and should 
also state their relationship to each other. 

Q. Should I use the present or the past 
tense in writing my synopsis. H. L. M. 

A. This is a matter of individual choice. 
However most screen writers prefer the pres- 
ent as they feel they can present their story 
somewhat more forcibly and as if it were an 
actual happening of the moment. A. M. 

Q- Do court room scenes make good clim- 
axes to a story? S. K. D. 

A. Generally speaking, no. The reason for 
this is that it is next to impossible to get the 
excitement into them that is present in the real 
thing. There is bound to be a certain amount 
of formality in a court and this has a tendency 
to repress what might otherwise be big emo- 
tional scenes. If the climax can be arranged 
so that it takes place in less formal surround- 
ings, there is a far better chance to bring out 
the individuality of the characters. 



Film Producers are Calling: 

"Author— AUTHOR!" 



IN a national search for new screen 
writers, motion picture producers 
are combing the highways and by- 
ways of American life for everyday peo- 
ple to write screen stories that will com- 
mand the handsome figures they offer. 
In the last six months more than $50,- 
000.00 in scenario contest prizes have 
been offered by producers and newspa- 
pers' in the quest for screenable stories. 

"Author — author!" The authors of 
tomorrow's screen dramas are now en- 
gaged in occupations in which their na- 
tural imaginative powers do not receive 
full play. Just as today's 
successful screen writers 
were situated before they 
tested their imagination a.nd 
found that they were endow- 
ed with the Tiatural ability 
to visualize and paint ima- 
ginative picture stories in 
simple everyday language. 

Recently a California 
school teacher; a Chicago 
society matron; a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper reporter; an 
underpaid office man in 
Utah; a prisoner in the Ari- 
zona state penitentiary and 
many others, sold their 
stories at handsome prices, 
became studio staff writ- 
ers or won big sums of 
money in scenario contests. 
Not one of these was a recognized au- 
thor; not one was a master of literary 
skill. All were sought and discovered 
by a photoplay corporation aiding the 
producers in their search for undevelop- 
ed screen writing talent through a novel 
questionnaire test. You ha.ve the same 
opportunity to test your ability to 
write scenarios. 

Send for the Free Van Loan Ques- 
tionaire 

H. H. Van Loan, the well known 
photoplaywright, is responsible for the 
invention of the novel questionnaire 
which has uncovered hidden photodra- 
matists in all walks of life. With Mal- 
colm McLean, formerly professor of 
short-story writing at Northwestern 
University, he hit upon the happy idea 
of adapting the tests which were used 
in the United States Army, and apply- 
ing them to this search for story-telling 
ability. 

The results have been phenomenal. In 
the recent J. Parker Read Jr., competi- 
tion all three prizes amounting to $5,000 
were awarded to students of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, which is con- 
ducting this search by means of the Van 
Loan Questionnaire. 



The Advisory Council 
of the Department of 
Education Include*: 

Thomas H. Ince, 
eminent producer; 

Rex Ingram, noted 
director; Frank B 
Woods, Chief Super- 
vising Director Fam- 
ous Players - Lasky 
Corporation; C. Gard- 
ner Sullivan, noted 
photodramatist; Al- 
lan Dwan, director 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Pictures; James E. 
Quirk, Editor Photo- 
play Magazine; Rob 
Wagner, author and 
screen authority, and 
others. 



An evening with this novel device for 
self-examination is highly fascinating as 
well as useful. It is a simple test ap- 
plied in your own home. Its record is 
held confidential by the corporation. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
offers you this free test because — 

Scores of Screen Stories are Needed 
by Producers 

Scores of good stories could be sold at 
once if they were available. The Palm- 
er Photoplay Corporation ex- 
ists first of all to SELL 
photoplays to producers. Its 
Educational Department was 
organized for one purpose 
and one only — to develop 
screen writers whose stories 
it can sell. 

— Look over the list of lead- 
ers in the motion-picture in- 
dustry who form its advis- 
ory council. These leaders 
realize (1) that the future of 
the screen drama is absolute- 
ly dependent upon the dis- 
covery and training of new 
writers. They realize (2) 
tha.t writing ability and story- 
telling ability are two en- 
tirely different gifts. Only 
a few can write; many can 
tell a story, and with training can tell 
it in scenario form. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation is finding these story 
tellers in homes and offices all over the 
land. 

You Are Invited To Try; Clip the 

Coupon. 
The whole purpose of this advertise- 
ment is to invite you to take the Van 
Loan Questionnaire test. If you have 
read this page up to this point, your in- 
terest is sufficient to warrant addressing 
the invitation to you directly. In all 
sincerity, and with the interests of the 
motion-picture industry at heart the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation extends 
to you its cordial invitation to try. Who 
can tell what the reward may be in your 
case? 

For your convenience the coupon is 
printed on this page. The questionnaire 
is free and your request for it incurs 
no obligation on your part. 



PItEASE send me, with- 
out cost or obligation 
on my part your ques- 
tionnaire. I will answer 
the questions in it and 
return it to you for an- 
alysis. If I pass the Name . . 
test, I am to receive fur- 
ther information about Address 
your Course and Service. 



Department of Education 

Palmer Photoplay Corp. 

124 W. 4th St. PO 5-22 

Los Angeles 
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Common Faults in Continuity Writing 

{Continued from Page 12) 



acy. That is not real justice, because it is 
good fortune. Let the prize, whatever it 
may be, come as the just reward, not the 
accidental reward, of true merit. 

But I come now to one of the things more 
frequently omitted from the average syn- 
opsis submitted almost than anything else. 
I mean beauty. 

It is astonishing (and here we go back 
to what I said at the beginning; that very 
few would-be writers seem able to visual- 
ize) how little provision wi iters for the 
screen make up for the eyes of the audi- 



ence — astonishing how seldom they give 
us sufficient beauty. 

I believe any director is instantly .at- 
tracted by a setting that means beautiful, 
or even unusual, shots. 

In this connection I close with $. 
"pointer." One of the European plays at- 
tracting very much attention because of its 
originality was "The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari." Many directors would welcome 
a story that gave as logical a reason for 
having settings so unusual and interesting. 
Who will invent us one? 



The Screen Drama League 

{Continued from Page 10) 



there are also words spoken that should not 
be spoken, plays which should not be shown, 
books that should not be written, but not on 
account of these shall we lose the priceless 
heritage of free speech? Prosecute the offend- 
ers against decencies, but do not lose our right 
of freedom, our right of expression. 

"No picture can please everyone. Each 
human being thinks differently on different 
subjects from every other human being. Thus 
it is that a picture which may seem all right 
in the West or in the East may displease 
the South, and vice versa. Three individuals 
in each area will view a picture. By the time 
they get through with it there would be noth- 
ing left of the original picture, while, if seen by 
an average normajly-minded audience in its be- 
ginning, there might not have been a single 
thing in it to offend them. 

"Censors are to be appointed by the party 



that happens to be in power, as I understand 
it. Follow this out to its logical conclusion, 
and let the political party that happens to be 
in power appoint censors, show only what 
they want to be shown, and eliminate what 
they do not want to be seen or heard, and they 
could become seated on a throne of autocracy 
forever. 

"The bigger and better class of films are 
not made for children. Do you want to censor 
all of these — ideas that are put into pictures 
and shown to grown-up people — according to 
the idea of a child six or seven years of age? 

"If the laws upon the Statute Books are not 
strong enough to punish adequately the guilty, 
then make them stronger; but let us leave cen- 
sorship where it belongs — to the government 
of such as the late Kaiser of Germany, and the 
late Tsar of Russia, and the old intolerant gov- 
ernments that broke men's bodies upon racks 
and wheels of torture." 



'The Third Dimension' 

{Continued from Page 14) 



action to circumstances goes back beyond 
the characters themselves to the inherited 
strain. This causation is so powerfully 
presented that critics have repeatedly re- 
ferred to the play as a study in hereditary 
insanity. I disagree with this label most 
emphatically. It is first of all the portrayal 
of conflict between desire and duty ; and 
it is the wife's conflict primarily, — not the 
daughter's. It is the daughter's discovery 
of the hereditary taint that solves the sit- 
uation, true; and the daughter's conflict is 
a poignant one. But it is the reaction of 



the wife upon which the plot turns and 
that makes it her conflict. 

The treatment of this principle of the 
third dimension, more than anything else, 
perhaps, marks the difference between the 
mere literary workman and the artist. The 
workman has a certain skill in the use of 
his tools, he can turn out an article for 
which he receives payment. But a work- 
man is a workman. And unless he can 
acquire that instinct by which he gives 
depth and vitality to his creations, — until, 
in other words, he can endow them with the 
third dimension, — he can never be an artist. 



How to Enrich your Background 

Behind every successful scenario is the rich and fas- 
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victories of those writers who have gone before. 

To write with that 'certain air of authority which en- 
sures success, you must know what has been done in the 
past, you must learn from the masters of the art their 
most precious secrets. 
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First Stories 



{Continued 

ters figure, but which have nothing what- 
ever to do with the basic plot. For instance, 
Betty might be involved in a plot which 
threatens to rob her of her valuable oil 
lands, but the author has an idea that his 
story will not run five reels, so he takes us 
on a drive through the woods with Betty, 
and then brings us all back into town to 
witness a shopping tour. Per) laps, Betty 
meets Jenny who tells us all about her 
sister's cute little boy who saved his play- 
mate from being run over by a passing 
automobile. Oh yes, we are compelled to 
sit through a retrospect of the thrilling 



from Page 17) 

scene where the child grabs his blue-eyed 
companion by her fair hair and drags her 
out of the path of the on-rushing taxicab ! 
After witnessing all this, it is no wonder 
that the audience becomes confused and 
wonders what story the author is really try- 
ing to tell — Betty's story and her oil prob- 
lems, or the story of Jenny's cute little 
heroic nephew. Getting the audience con- 
fused is one of the curses of retrospect 
action — and yet, the beginner seems to in- 
sist upon writing his story in such a way 
that retrospects of every nature, form and 
size burst right in upon each seemingly 
worth while dramatic situation. 



"Writing by Ear' 

(Continued from Page 16) 



intensely, to feel himself in a world signifi- 
cant at every point and palpitating in re- 
sponse, to study the customs and conditions 
of the people of whom he is writing, and 
on top of all this to study technic so that 



he can make the proper and correct pre- 
sentation of his observations. One might 
observe for years, but without the knowl- 
edge of the proper technic, his story will 
not 2"et over. 



Photoplays in Review 

(Continued from Page 33) 



ly waiting for her. There he faints. Ek, dis- 
gusted, leaves his body giving a chance to 
Bott's own soul to re-enter his body, which he 
does. 

The professor is brought to and becomes 
once more the "dub" he was but there is a new 
note in his voice. The following day, men 



crowd to congratulate him on the way he 
cleaned up Pat and his bunch, also Ben, and 
Molly listens happily, thankful that she has 
won the man she loved. Ek, having accom- 
plished a little good, decides that after all, 
it might be best to await his turn to go back 
on earth and floats back to the limitless spaces. 



Comment From Student Writers 
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it is not well for the rich to mix with the 
poor and that it is preposterous for the poor 
to aspire to be rich. The budding scenarists, 
who do not know the meaning of the word 
Democracy, should see "The Ruling Passion," 
which is in beautiful contrast to "Saturday 
Night." 

Twenty-four years ago the Spanish Ameri- 
can war was brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. Last week a picture was shown on 
Broadway, in which the villain is a villain be- 
cause he is a Spaniard, in which a mob com- 
mits a very unchivalrous act, because it is 
composed of Cubans. The hero is a hero be- 
cause he is a prohibition agent. Prohibition 
is no doubt a very popular institution with 



people like the author of "A Game Chicken." 
The heroine in this play is more than "game." 
With her great talents and beauty she saves a 
hopeless and mannerless play from becoming 
an absolute failure. Eventually "A Game 
Chicken" will drift to South America, and no 
doubt it will help to boost the American mo- 
tion picture industry. 

People who are too narrow minded to over- 
come their ingrown prejudices, people who 
want to use the screen to make propaganda 
for their pet theories and bigotries will do well 
to stay with their present vocations of man- 
icuring cows, grooming bed-rooms and post- 
ing ledgers'. The motion picture industry will 
be better off without them. 
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Meeting the Men Whose Books You Read 

"I must meet Bernard Shaw," said Charlie Chaplin 
when he arrived in London. So his friends took him to 
Shaw's home. He notices on the door a little brass plate and 
wonders if there is anything significant in Shaw's name being 
engraved in brass! He is about to lift the knocker when he 
remembers reading somewhere that every movie actor ar- 
riving in London invariably visits Shaw. So, "No, I don't 
want to meet him," says Charlie and retreats hastily. 

But he does meet H. G. 
Wells and Sir James Barrie 
and Barrie asks him to play 
Peter Pan. 

In Berlin Charlie meets Poli Negri. He is enchanted. "She 
is beautiful. She is Polish and true to the type. Beautiful jet-black 
hair, white, even teeth and wonderful coloring. . . I ask Kauf- 
man how to say in German, 'I think you are divine.' He tells me 
something in German and I repeat it to her. She is startled, looks 
up and slaps my hand. 'Naughty boy,' she says. The table 
roars and I sense that I have been double-crossed by Kaufman. . 
I learn later that I have said 'I think you are terrible.' I decide 
to go home and learn German." * 

This is just a peep into the fascinating book, "My Trip 
Abroad," by Charlie Chaplin. Screenland has just secured exclu- 
sive publishing rights of this amusing account of the great come- 
dian's triumphal journey in Europe and will publish it serially, 
beginning with the June issue. 

No writer should miss these intriguing glimpses into the lives and 
thoughts of the greatest modern authors. If you would know Barrie as 
Chaplin knows him ; if you would meet H. G. Wells in his home ; if you 
would wander through London slums with Thomas Burke, the gifted author 
of "Limehouse Nights," by all means read every instalment of "My Trip 
Abroad." 
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Mathematical and Technical type-sets on 
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pied by ordinary typewriting. Spacing 
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WIDE SPACING FOR LARGE TYPE. 
This machine is especially adapted to 
condensing statistical records, and loose- 
leaf manuals. 
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The Most Famous Collection 
of Mystery Writers in the World 

A Treasure- House of Inspiration 



GLANCE at the names! Masters every one 
of them! World-famous creators of thrilling 
mysteries! Authors of some of the most 
amazing- stories of mystery and adventure ever 
written. 

Now for the first time, the masterpieces of these 
famous writers are collected into a single, handy, 
inexpensive set of four volumes. The greatest 
writers of mystery stories gathered between the 
same covers! Did you know that Mark Twain 
wrote mystery as well as fun? Think of reading 
a gripping, vital story by Mark Twain in the same 
book that contains an immortal story by A. Conan 
Doyle and then turning to a remarkable mystery 
story by Guy de Maupassant or Robert Louis 
Stevenson ! 

Four Volumes of ImrruSrtal Stories 

Here are four wonderful little books that are 
literally packed with ideas for your scenarios. 
These are the living stories — short, powerful, 
stirring, quick-action stories. In them are to be 
found all the qualities that make a successful 
dramatic work. The narratives are finely spun by 
the most skillful pens the world has known; dramatic 
events, crises, swift action are strikingly displayed 
here in the most gripping pages that have ever 
been written. No more inspiring reading for men 
of your profession could possibly be found. 

The magic touch of the great writer is the element 
of the finest literature. Authors of mystery whose 
works are always thrilling and always fascinating — 
that is the test of the greatest stories. The super- 
natural, the mysterious, the great emotional 
struggles of life, when these things are written by a 
master pen the result is a gripping story that makes 
you forget everything but the narrative itself. 

The most highly paid scenario writers are those 
whose work has an enduring quality. The masters 



of plots, the masters of a gripping style, the masters 
of crises and thrills must be studied. You must as- 
similate their atmosphere; you must be inspired 
by their power. Never before have so many 
thrilling stories by the greatest writers been made 
available at so low a price as now. 

All four volumes comprise the remarkable set 
"Masterpieces of Mystery" edited by Joseph Lewis 
French, the famous compiler. 
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to read the tables of contents and glance through 
the world-famous stories? It costs you nothing 
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special offer to dramatic writers of sending the 
entire set to you FREE for 5 days. 

"Masterpieces of Mystery" are bound in deep 
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will never dream of returning it once you have seen 
it. And it is really a remarkable achievement in 
book publishing that makes possible the low price. 

Send no money — just mail the coupon below. 

De Luxe Edition, in Genuine Leather (upon request) $10 
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Portable Typewriter 

OF course you know the importance of neat, legible type- 
written manuscripts— and you know how the typewriter 
saves time andfacilitates composition— every writer knows that. 

But do you know that here is a machine which not only pro- 
duces clean-cut original and carbons, swiftly and easily, but 
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even on your lap. 
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flood of the 
'Biblical Story ? 

The most terrific catastrophe of ancient times 
occurred twelve thousand years ago. 

There was no Mediterranean Sea then; only a 
rich and fertile valley filled with men and women 
whose life seemed easy and secure. 

One day, without warning, the water came. The 
Atlantic Ocean burst its walls and swept into the 
valley, engulfing the tribes. Torrents of rain from 
the melting ice of the North swelled the inunda- 
tion. Terror stricken men and women fled to 
higher ground, but the water followed faster, and 
where the peaceful valley had been there was a 
blank, silent sea and nothing more. 

Did any fugitives escape this wholesale de- 
struction ? Were their memories of those awful 
days interwoven with the legends of the tribes to 
which they fled? Was it from this that humanity 
gained its story of the flood which is a part of 
the sacred literature of so many lands? 



The interesting thing -'*"'* fe. ~. ->.*c*Vo~ 
about H. G. Wells' Outline of " i vC"* J5 ' 

History is that it makes everything you have 
ever read before more interesting and valuable to 
you. Into that master story he has woven all the 
fragments of knowledge which we busy modern 
folks have picked up here and there in our educa- 
tion and reading. All that we read in school ; ail 
that we read in fugitive books ; all the events of the 
day's news — these find their place and relationship 
in the great story of humanity's progress, told by 
the greatest modern story teller and historian. 
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Perhaps you think the Roman Empire existed long ago- 
perhaps you think of the odd Greek and Roman civilization 
as "Ancient History." 

Not a bit of it. Compared with the many centuries of 
life that Wells tells about, these empires flourished only 
yesterday. Wells begins at the real beginning and down 
through the centuries he carries you, upsetting fairy stories 
that you have heard all your life — amazing you often; 
startling you in almost every chapter; but entertaining 
you on every page as you have never imagined that you 
could be entertained hy history. This is Wells; and we 
offer him to you now at 

A Bargain You Will Never Get Again 

"The man who finishes this volume will be an 

educated man, however much, however little he 

knew when he started/ 3 — Baltimore Evening Sun. 

There you have it in a sentence — the reason why 250.000 men 

and women have paid $10.50 for Wells* Outline and felt they were 

getting it cheap. The Outline is more than a history — it is an 

education — the orderly knowledge of human progress which men go 

to college four years to get — and often come away without. 

Voluntarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% and entered 
into a contract with the Renew of Reviews by which a new edition 
of the Outline can be offered to Americans — to you — at one third 
the original priea 

Think of it— the original plates and illustrations; but revised by 
Wells himself and printed in one handy thin paper volume instead 
of two. Nothing omitted; better than the original, because it has 
been improved by Wells himself. 

There Is Just One Condition 

Only one condition we make — that you send in your 
coupon at once. The presses are running, the books are 
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streaming in from the bindery. But we must know now how 
many to print. We cannot supply those who come too late. 

As the New Republic truly says: "The Outline is too 
big even for publishers' superlatives." Without super- 
latives, therefore, let us say very earnestly: If you 
want the opportunity of examining Wells' Outline 
free in your own home for a week, do not lay /y 5-22 
this page down until you have made your reser- ^/P.P.M. 
vation by clipping the coupon. + „ . 
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year price— §6.50. 
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